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THE SOUND OF A VOICE 
Teaser to Oo LILY 


INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR 


THESE sermons have been selected from a great number left 
by my husband, and are published as a legacy to his friends. 
The story of his life, with its brave endurance of tragedy, its 
list of obstacles surmounted, and heroic self-forgetfulness, 
would be the best lesson that could be given to his genera- 
tion; but that must be left till the day when all secrets are 
made known. Only the bare outline of the life laid down on 
January 18, 1907, can be given here. 

Charles Henry Butcher was born in Clifton on January 25, 
1833, and was nearly christened Paul in consequence. He 
was a delicate boy, and so was sent to school at the Bishop’s 
College at Clifton, where his parents then lived. They had 
removed from Sidmouth, where his grandfather had a little 
property, early in the century, but returned to it after the 
school life of their son was finished. Here Charles lived with 
them for a year or two before going on to college, his health 
still giving some cause for anxiety. During this period he 
read largely, and wrote two novels—Old and Young and Str 
Gilbert. It was a life-long regret to him that he was not sent 
to Oxford, but his elder half-brother had gone to Durham, 


and it was taken as a matter of course that he should follow. 
A 
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He was rather chaffed at Durham because he had made a 
resolution that he would not begin to smoke till he had taken 
his degree, and when his first class was announced he was 
surrounded by friends offering him cigars. He took one at 
once and always remembered how much he enjoyed his first 
cigar. He would have become a great smoker but that it 
was an indulgence he would never at any time permit him- 
self till after dinner, when his day’s work was generally done. 
He never had any other idea for his life than to serve in Holy 
Orders, and I am able here to copy some notes which he 
wrote, telling me of that part of his life when I did not know 
him. 


“T have seen six Archbishops of Canterbury—Sumner, 
Longley, Tait, Benson, Temple, and Davidson. I saw 
Archbishop Sumner, and recall his dignified figure and 
snowy wig in the pulpit of Bath Abbey. He had come 
to Bath on a memorable occasion. In 1856 Archdeacon 
Dennison—George Antony Dennison, popularly known 
from his emotional and excitable temper as ‘ George with- 
out the drag on’—had preached a sermon on Assize Sunday 
in Wells Cathedral, asserting a doctrine which was not to 
be distinguished by the ordinary mind from transubstantia- 
tion. A certain Mr. Ditcher, vicar of South Brent, sub- 
mitted the charges, and I witnessed a very impressive 
scene. The Archbishop presided in his robes; on his right 
was the venerable Doctor Lushington, on his left Dr. 
Heurtley, a Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Phillimore 
appeared for the Archdeacon, Dr. Bayford for the prosecu- 
tion. I was struck by the restless insubordination of Arch- 
deacon Dennison, who was always interrupting the counsel 
and being called to order, and by what appeared to me to 
be the masterly clearness of Dr. Bayford. That stage of 
the proceedings ended with an intimation from Dr. Lush- 
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ington that unless the errors in doctrine complained of were 
revoked, sentence would issue against the Archdeacon on 
the next October. Archdeacon Dennison appealed, but 
his appeal was dismissed. 

“I was ordained deacon in 1856, and priest in 1858 by 
Tait, then Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
remarkable group of clergy were present. There with 
bowed head and snowy hair, with over-arching eyebrows 
and Roman profile, was the great Dean Milman. Asa boy 
I had read his Fall of Jerusalem, his Martyrs of Antioch, and 
his glorious prize poem, the Apollo Belvedere, and in later 
life I have learned to love and value his noble History of 
Latin Christianity, a book which will, I believe, survive 
many books which have apparently superseded it. Dean 
Goulburn preached the sermon when I was ordained 
deacon and Dr. Vaughan the sermon when I was ordained 
priest. Gell, who survived all the others as Bishop of 
Madras, was present; but the vivid figure which lives most 
clearly in my recollection is that of Arthur Stanley, then 
Canon of Canterbury and Bishop Tait’s examining chap- 
lain. We had been examined for a week at Fulham by 
Gell and Arthur Stanley. The future Dean of West- 
minster’s papers were most interesting and stimulating. 
He gave us as the subject for a sermon ‘ Religious Re- 
vivals,’ and saw each of us separately on the last day of 
our examination to discuss our papers. I dwelt on, the 
Wesleyan revival, and he was kind enough to say that my 
paper was ‘a refreshing contrast to some which he had had 
to read.’ But such was his absolute fairness that he 
selected the highest Churchman of us all to read the Gospel 
at the ordination—a man whose papers he had strongly 
censured for their extreme views, but whose general profi- 
ciency seemed to deserve this mark of honour. After the 
ordination I never saw Stanley again until a few weeks 
before his death in 1881, when I heard him preach the first 
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of that beautiful series of sermons on the Beatitudes, which 
he never lived to finish. Soon after I witnessed his funeral 
in his beloved Abbey, which impressed me more than any 
public ceremony I ever attended. 

“For Tait I cherish a deep and affectionate admiration. 
I think him one of our greatest primates. Archbishop Tait’s 
majestic figure, his solemn and earnest voice, live in my 
memory. Never shall I forget an Advent sermon of his on 
the text ‘ Now it is high time to awake out of sleep.’ It 
must not be forgotten that Tait was the first bishop to 
break through the stiff traditions of a Church which before 
his time was in danger of dying of dignity. He first 
preached in the open air to cabmen and costermongers! 

““T was licensed to the curacy of St. Clement Dane in 
the Strand, and entered on my duties at once. They were 
not easy. Much of the difficulty resulted from want of 
organisation, and I have no doubt if our methods were com- 
pared with those of the present day they would seem very 
amateurish. Still, I visited in the streets around Clare 
Market, in Wych Street and Holiwell Street, and found 
plenty to do amongst the sick and suffering poor. 

“A little incident shows the state of feeling at the time 
(1859) on the subject of High Church developments. I was 
asked to assist one saint’s day evening at a church in Soho, 
where the clergy were at that time suspected of Romanising 
tendencies. I went, and took my Durham M.A. hood 
with me. The officiating clergy, after consulting with the 
clerk, requested me as a personal favour to put on an 
Oxford hood, as the unusual colour, mauve, would excite 
alarm and perhaps cause trouble during the service, as 
there were spies of the opposite party in the church on the 
watch for any new development! 

“This trifling incident showed how the lay mind was 
already growing suspicious of the clergy, but still certainly 
the parson gua parson had a strong hold even on the most 
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careless livers, by his position as the one man who had a 
right to admonish and warn them when they were going 
wrong. 

“This sentiment was brought home to me in a striking 
manner on an occasion I have never forgotten. One of our 
district visitors, and one of the excellent of the earth, Miss 
Twining, had drawn my attention to a painful case. A 
printer, who gave himself out rather ostentatiously as an 
infidel, had a drunken wife who beat his children, pawned 
their clothes for drink, and acted in a shameless and in- 
famous way. He formed a connection with another 
woman who was sober, affectionate to the children, hard- 
working—in fact, everything the lawful wife was not. 

“Miss Twining asked me to go and visit the man and try 
to point out to him that he was living in sin. I went upa 
narrow, filthy staircase in a house in one of the courts 
behind Clare Market and found my man. I came to the 
point at once—expressed my deep sympathy with the poor 
fellow, but told him as emphatically and earnestly as I 
could that two wrongs did not make a right, and that he 
was committing a grievous sin and doing an irreparable 
injury to a woman whom he loved. He listened to me far 
more respectfully than I had expected, and admitted the 
truth of all I said. I for my part acknowledged frankly 
the hardness of his case, but insisted on the duty he had to 
face. At last I rose and concluded: ‘ Well, I have told 
you what you should do. I am curate of this parish, and, 
painful as it has been to speak as I have done, itis my duty 
as your clergyman to say what I have said.’ 

‘« “ Ves,’ said the printer, grimly, ‘ I know it is your duty, 
so I have listened to you. If you had been one of those 
d d Scripture-reader fellows I would have kicked you 
downstairs long ago.’ 

“‘T may add that the stairs were steep and that the man 
was perfectly able from his physical strength to have done 
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what his respect for my calling induced him to refrain from 
doing. 

“In the year 1860 Essays and Reviews were published. 
They created an extraordinary storm. High Church and 
Low Church alike denounced them. Archdeacon Denni- 
son thundered in Convocation. Lord Shaftesbury said 
‘they were vomited from the mouth of hell,’ but sub- 
sequently acknowledged he had not read them. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, who died Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote the first on ‘the education of the world.’ He was 
subsequently in 1869 consecrated Bishop of Exeter. On 
this occasion the Record distinguished itself. It said: ‘On 
the darkest day of the darkest month of this dark year the 
darkest deed which has been committed in the Church for 
centuries was done when Dr. Temple was made a bishop.’ 
I heard Tait’s second charge delivered in St. Paul’s, when 
the excitement about the Essays and Reviews was at its 
height. Nothing could be wiser than his pronouncement. 
One sentence has remained in my memory. He was dis- 
suading the junior clergy from preaching sermons against 
the Essays without great care, thought, and study, and 
wound up his advice by the memorable sentence that ‘ to 
hear a young curate preach on the evidences of the Resur- 
rection was enough to make a hard-headed lawyer doubt 
the fact.’ 

“T went from St. Clement Dane to Hammersmith, from 
whence, forty years after my departure, I received most kind 
assurances of affectionate remembrance. In 1864 I was 
appointed chaplain at Shanghai in China. I went out 
carrying the plans of the church with me, and very soon 
after my arrival the new building was begun. It was de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, and cost over £30,000, a 
splendid proof of the liberality of the China merchants, 

“It was in the September of 1864 that I arrived for the 
first time in Egypt, en route for China. I copy from my 
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diary my first impressions of the land which, seventeen 
years later, I was to make my home. 

“* Arrived at Alexandria. The first thing that struck one 
was the large number of big windmills with eight arms each. 
The harbour crowded with the shipping of all nations. 
“The crescent and star’ on many flags. The Pharos and 
long white lines of houses. At once after quitting the 
steamer we went to the station, and got into very English- 
looking carriages painted white inside with brown leather 
seats. The country through which we passed, marshy and 
flat on right side—green and fertile on the left. At the 
station a grave, white-bearded Turk tinkled a large cracked 
bell. The journey was broken by a pause at a refreshment 
room—a large shed where the carte comprised rice, dates, 
hard mutton, and harder fowls, and beer two shillings a 
bottle. 

“«T think it was here that we passed a train full of 
passengers homeward-bound. A hearty cheer was ex- 
changed between the two!’ Onourarrival at Cairo we went 
to Shepheard’s, which was very different from the Shep- 
heard’s of to-day. It stood in an open space dotted with 
groups of trees and Arab shanties, and haunted by savage 
Pariah dogs. We were cautioned not to walk out after 
dusk. There were no Ezbekieh gardens, and I believe only 
one other hotel—the Hotel D’Orient, now the Bristol, 
where some of our fellow-passengers put up. We had two 
or three days in Cairo and of course saw the sights. The 
most beautiful of these, the view from the Citadel, charmed 
me then and charms me now more than any other Egyp- 
tian prospect. Curiously enough, when I went first as a 
boy to London I went to Burford’s panorama in Leicester 
Square. It represented this view near which I have lived 
for so many years. It was admirably painted by David 
Roberts, and filled me with a longing to see the city that 
the Arabian Nights had peopled with so many wonderful 
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figures. We drove to the Citadel through a complex net- 
work of streets and bazaars, for the Sharia Mohammed Ali 
was not yet made. Beside the great mosque we were 
shown the Bijou Palace, which was used subsequently as 
the mess of the officers of the Army Medical Corps. I de- 
scribe it as ‘ a strange mixture of splendours and meanness, 
the walls painted with vile patterns in the poorest style of 
art. In one room some attempts at sea pieces vilely done. 
The hangings, curtains, carpets, superb with gold fringe and 
embroideries.’ 

“Of course we visited and climbed the Great Pyramid. 
It was not such a simple matter as it is in these days of 
trams, for there was no bridge over the Nile. Our way lay 
first through Cairo and its outskirts, chiefly along a road 
bordered by acacias and fig trees. We trotted, cantered, 
or galloped along this road as the fit took us in famous 
spirits. We went by night, for our idea was to see the 
sun rise from the Great Pyramid. Whenever we passed a 
village the dogs broke out into a chorus of barking, but the 
people slept through the din and we were neither interrupted 
nor accosted by any one from Cairo to Gizeh. Owing 
to the Nile overflow we crossed the stream twice in barge- 
like boats. I spare the reader my reflections on the Great 
Pyramid, which were diluted Kinglake, and will merely say 
that we reached the summit at last, and were disappointed as 
the morning was cloudy! We ate some food which we had 
taken with us and rode back to Shepheard’s. In the after- 
noon we drove in the Shubra Road, the fashionable resort 
of those days. Then we went back to join our ship, and it 
was seventeen years before I saw Egypt again. 

“I arrived in Shanghai on All Saints’ Day. How well I 
remember the cheery social life of the days of old Shanghai, 
when I first saw it in 1864. The impression of the place 
was striking. The British Settlement stood between the 
French concession, which was close to the Native Town, 
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and a shipping suburb, the Chinese Wapping—called 
Honque. The long line of merchants’ houses—hongs as 
they were called—fronted a parade called the Bund. At 
one end was the Club, a very handsome building. At the 
other end, in charming gardens, the British Consulate. 
Behind this long line of splendid houses there were not 
many streets, and almost the only drive was called the 
Bubbling Well Road, which ran parallel to the race-course. 
The kindness and hospitality of the English residents were 
remarkable. There were then no hotels. On arrival the 
visitor was put up at one of the merchants’ houses, and was 
a welcome guest as long as he chose to stay. The Municipal 
Council of Shanghai has become a proverb for efficiency, 
and the epithet ‘ Model Settlement’ was then, and is now, 
appropriately given to the most perfect existing illustra- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon power of self-government. The 
fire brigade, the police, the volunteers were all efficient, and 
a troop of volunteer cavalry called ‘ The Shanghai Rangers ’ 
were at the time of my arrival very proud of themselves for 
having repulsed a rebel force which had invaded the thirty- 
mile radius over which the recent treaty had given the 
foreigners control. Those were pleasant days. We had 
occasional scares, of course. 

“Shortly after the campletion of the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Shanghai, there was one of the periodical 
outbursts of animosity against foreigners. Tales of the 
most astounding absurdity were circulated against the 
white devils. Amongst others it was reported that by the 
express order of the Queen of England a Chinaman had 
been murdered and his body buried under each of the 
pillars of the church. The story spread. We were all 
somewhat anxious. To make matters worse, there came a 
day when the body of a Chinaman was found in a pond in 
the church compound. The head of the police, a sensible 
Englishman from Scotland Yard, who was entrusted with 
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the charge of public security in Shanghai by the Municipal 
Council, came to me and said things looked serious. The 
streets round the compound down to the Bund were 
crowded by an ever-increasing multitude of natives. They 
were giving voice to all the usual abuse and scurrility 
against the foreigner. As the hours wore on the crowd 
augmented and the murmurs grew louder and louder. At 
any moment a rush might have been made and the gates 
might have yielded to the pressure. Then a happy idea 
presented itself to the senior member of the Church Com- 
mittee. Hesaid: ‘ Let a certain number of the crowd have 
admission into the compound and let them go into the 
vaults under the church and see for themselves if there are 
or are not any Chinese bodies under the pillars.’ The sug- 
gestion was adopted. The gates of the compound were 
opened and the natives were admitted, and invited to go 
down the steps into the dreaded vault in parties of twenty 
each. They descended with evident unwillingness, and 
came up after traversing the vault terribly scared; but 
were able to reassure their friends that they had not found 
any bodies of murdered countrymen. The good news 
spread and the panic was allayed. I have often quoted this 
experience as an instance where a policy of common sense 
and candour distinctly succeeded with natives, and I be- 
lieve it very rarely fails. This disturbance occurred some 
years later, for at the time of my arrival, and for two years 
subsequently, we had our services in a temporary building. 
In these parsimonious days it strikes one as marvellous 
how rapidly the £30,000 were raised among this handful 
of English people to build the church, and how keen was 
the interest taken in the work by the community. We 
were specially fortunate in our Bishop, Dr. Russell, who 
had so won the esteem and confidence of the congregation 
that they handed him the superb church when finished and 
asked him ‘to erect it into the cathedral of the diocese. 
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“Amongst the missionaries I specially remember the 
Rev. William Muirhead, of the Scotch Church, one of the 
most devoted of men, and Andrew Wylie, a Chinese scholar 
second only to Dr. Legge. Nor must I forget Joseph 
Hoare, the present Bishop of Victoria, who has been as suc- 
cessful as a missionary as he was lovable as a friend. He 
was an ‘all round man’ and made himself very popular 
when at Ningpo by teaching Chinese boys to play cricket. 

“Our minister at Peking was Sir Thomas Wade. He 
had acurious history. He was sent to Cambridge, where he 
always said he wasted a year. Then his father bought him 
a commission in the army and he was quartered at Corfu. 
Here he learned modern Greek with remarkable rapidity, 
and subsequently, as he was wont to say with a note of 
exultation in his voice, ‘I know my way about in twelve 
languages.” He was a distinguished Chinese and Hebrew 
scholar, a good classic, and one of the most fastidious of 
men. I recollect, when he was on the eve of bringing out 
his manual for Chinese students, a lady asked him what he 
had been doing all the morning. He replied, ‘Tearing up 
prefaces.’ His attitude towards the Chinese merchants 
was one of aloofness, not to say contempt. I cannot tell 
whether rightly or wrongly, but he was believed to be the 
enemy of all progress. Memorials from mercantile firms 
and chambers of commerce were his aversion, and he never, 
if he could avoid it, answered a letter. Things reached 
such a pitch at last that I imagine representations from 
influential China merchants at home reached England, and 
Mr. Malet was sent out as Secretary of Legation to Peking. 
He found the pigeon holes in the Legation crammed with 
unanswered letters. To attempt to reply to them was 
hopeless, but he soon discovered the irresistible charm of 
Sir Thomas Wade’s conversation, the value of his fund of 
anecdote, his gifts of mimicry and repartee. So he sug- 
gested to his chief that he should make a tour round the 
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Treaty Ports and invite himself to stay at the merchants’ 
houses. The plan succeeded to admiration. All were con- 
vinced that they had been mistaken, and agreed that after 
all Great Britain could not be better represented than by 
the man whom for years they had been denouncing as more 
Chinese than a Chinaman. 

“Another figure connected with those days was the 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, Sir Edmund Hornby. 
He came to China from Constantinople. 

“Many stories of his Oriental manners and methods had 
preceded him. He was unconventional and somewhat 
lacking in dignity, but there was much to be learned from 
his humorous experiences and his shrewd epigrams. If he 
had a good story to tell, he never minded how much it told 
against himself. I recollect he delighted to repeat how 
Lord Westbury had met him in London before he started 
for the East and had affectionately advised him ‘ to devote 
some time in the solitude of his cabin on board the steamer 
to the acquisition of a little knowledge of criminal law.’ 
Sir Edmund Hornby was one of the judges who pride them- 
selves on ‘doing substantial justice,’ a formula much 
dreaded, I believe, by sound lawyers. 

“Long after his return to England he wrote to one of 
the reviews, I think the Nineteenth Century, a marvellous 
story of the ghost of a newspaper editor who appeared to 
him in Shanghai. The Psychical Society seized the tale 
with eagerness, and the story was commented on in the 
Press. Reference was made, however, to the files of old 
newspapers, and by a diligent comparison of dates it was 
discovered that he had represented himself as seeing the 
apparition of a dead man when he was living; and further 
that he had described the vision appearing to himself and 
his wife when he was a widower. The oddity of the story 
was emphasised by a passage in which he introduced him- 
self to the reader as ‘a hard-headed lawyer entirely devoid 
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of imagination.’ On thinking the matter over I am by no 

means disposed to deny that something which seemed | 
supernormal appeared to him, but as a brilliant raconteur 
who loved a startling story he had added incidents, ‘ here a 
little and there a little,’ until he overlaid his narrative with 
so many fictitious additions that the substratum of a really 
remarkable experience was lost. But we were specially 
fortunate in Shanghai in those days in our Assistant-Judge. 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin was a man of extraordinary ac- 
quirements. He was a distinguished Anglo-Saxon scholar 
and one of the first English Egyptologists. His essay on 
‘ Hieratic Papyri,’ which appeared in the Cambridge Essays, 
was an epoch-making document, and later he translated 
the story of The Two Brothers, which has so many points 
in common with the Biblical story of Joseph. He con- 
tributed to Essays and Reviews a remarkable article on 
“Mosaic Cosmogony.’ I recollect with pleasure and grati- 
tude many hours spent in this dear friend’s company; and 
when I came to Cairo I found his name an introduction 
to the present generation of Egyptologists, whose work is 
rendered so much easier than it was in those early days, 
but who cherish the memory of Charles Goodwin as one of 
the first and worthiest followers of Young and Cham- 
pollion. 

“ Towards the end of June, 1870, in the middle of one of 
the hottest summers I ever remember, rumours of a terrible 
happening at Tientsin reached us. They grew more and 
more definite, and at last the horrible truth came out. 
Some French Sisters of Mercy had opened an orphanage at 
Tientsin. An epidemic arose and there was a great 
mortality amongst the infants. The number of children’s 
funerals excited alarm. A report was spread that the 
sisters were murdering the children in order to take out 
their eyes for some unhallowed purpose. The fury of the 
people was artfully excited, and on June 21 a raging mob 
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destroyed the Orphanage, Consulate, and Cathedral, and 
savagely murdered every French man, woman, and child in 
Tientsin save one man, who contrived to conceal himself. 
There were special circumstances which appealed to us, 
One of the murdered sisters was an Irish lady who had been 
in the French Hospital at Shanghai, and had nursed many 
English patients; and the French Vice-Consul, just 
married, had been staying with his young and beautiful 
bride at Shanghai, and had made many friends. 

“My diary describes the indignation which the outrage 
excited. I was employed to draw up an address of sym- 
pathy to the French fathers, and later witnessed the 
funeral service in the Church of St. Joseph. I never shall 
forget the solemn requiem, the black velvet cataphalque, 
and the motto ‘HODIE MIHI CRAS TIBI,’ which struck you 
on entering the church. 

“The question in every one’s mouth was, what repara- 
tion would France demand? The answer was long de- 
layed, for on July 15 the Franco-Prussian war began and 
the Chinese murderers were forgotten in the disasters nearer 
home. 

“One subject which was always exciting conflict between 
the foreigners and the Chinese during the seventeen years 
of my residence in China was the railway question. The 
Europeans wanted to induce the Government to allow 
railways to be made. The Government obstinately and 
steadily refused. At last a concession was extorted from 
the Pekin cabinet, and on June 30, 1876, a railway was 
opened from Shanghai to Kangwan, a distance of five 
miles. The excitement amongst the English residents was 
intense. We all started on our trial trip in high spirits, 
feeling that a great step on the path of progress had been 
taken; but alas! in a few weeks the natives were stirred 
up by the mandarins to rebellion. Chinese viceroys and 
governors reported that the situation was full of danger, 
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for in order to make the railway some ancestral graves had 
been desecrated. The most serious consequences were 
threatened and the rails were taken up. So I had only one 
railway journey in seventeen years. . 

““My Sunday work in Shanghai was varied. I held the 
regular services in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, which 
were very similar to those held in All Saints Church, Cairo, 
to-day. Then as I was consular chaplain I took the services 
in the prison; and as I was for many years also seamen’s 
chaplain I took an afternoon service at the Seamen’s Church 
at a place called Pootung. This church was reached by 
crossing the river in a sampan; and the long pull in the 
queer Chinese boat gave me time to think over the matter 
of my address to the sailors. 

“Of course every one knows what manner of boat a 
sampan is. Itis rowed with one oar. It has aseat witha 
cover like a gondola, and it has a large eye painted on the 
prow; fortheChinamansaysin his pidgin English: ‘Suppose 
no got eye no can sabe,’ that is, he speaks of his boat as a 
human being, which could not move if she could not see. 
The interior of the boat was invariably pasted with pictures 
from the Illustrated London News. 

“For one year, before I was seamen’s chaplain, I had the 
privilege and pleasure of taking service at the American 
Church at Honque at 8 p.m., after my evening service 
at the Cathedral. It has been a matter of deep thankful- 
ness to me that I was called on to take this service, for thus 
I learned to know and love the American Prayer-book. I 
had health and strength in those days for five services a 
Sunday. 

“In the summer of 1880 General Gordon visited Shang- 
hai. He had just given up his appointment of private 
secretary to Lord Ripon, and had been summoned to China 
by an urgent telegram from Li-Hung-Chang. War was 
imminent between Russia and China. It is no exaggera- 
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tion to say that the advice Gordon gave the Chinese staved 
off this calamity. 

“‘IT saw him once, and once only. He had just received 
a telegram from the War Office. I think it urged him to 
return, but I am not certain. Whatever it was it put him 
in a violent passion. He tore the paper across, and said he 
should throw up his commission in the army. He was 
excited and anxious to reply to the telegram, so I took my 
leave. I never saw him again. He left Shanghai immedi- 
ately, went for a few months to South Africa, and then to 
Syria. Though I only saw him for half an hour, he remem- 
bered me, and wrote to me when he returned to Egypt. 
Later he sent me a very striking pamphlet, written by 
himself, on the Holy Eucharist. The existence of this 
remarkable tract was unknown to General Gordon’s latest 
biographer, but it contains a most interesting exposition of 
his views on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

“T must bring these rambling memories of my China life 
to anend. In the year 1880 my doctor said I must go 
home.” 


It was hardly wonderful that his health had broken down. 
He had been three times for a short holiday to Japan, but he 
had never once been home for more than sixteen years, during 
which both his parents had died. He came to Egypt for the 
winter of 1880-1, intending to return after a year to China. 
But being assured by his doctor in England that a return to 
China would merely mean another and a worse breakdown 
before very long, he resigned the deanery of Shanghai and 
came back again after the summer to Cairo—then only a six 
months’ chaplaincy. His active work was supposed to be 
over, but it was thought that he might combine literary work 
with the light duties of a winter chaplaincy in Egypt. It 
was always a regret to him that the letter which he wrcte to 
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his people in China, telling them his reasons and sending his 
formal resignation, was, by some eccentricity on the part of 
the Egyptian post office, sent up the Nile to a dahabieh 
called China! It was months before the letter was returned 
to him, and he understood why he had received certain 
letters from China which had caused him pain and perplexity. 
But here, as at other times in his life, he would not justify 
himself. He was glad to have the explanation of the letters 
which had pained him, but he did not re-open the corre- 
spondence. He simply tore up the returned letter; and I 
found afterwards that many of his China friends had never 
heard what had happened. His was the most sensitive 
nature that ever breathed, but he would never allow himself 
to take offence, nor even to justify himself when he might 
well have done so, for fear he should lose his temper in the 
process. 

Of his time in England before he resigned Shanghai and 
accepted the chaplaincy of Cairo he wrote as follows. He 
had arrived in England in the late spring of 1880. 


“What a change! The ritualistic movement had ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Debates on such subjects 
as inspiration and God’s moral education of the world, 
which had occupied men’s minds in the sixties, were re- 
placed by discussions on posture and pageantry. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing pages that I belong 
to what used to be called the Broad Church party. Isup- 
pose I must be almost the last survivor of that school, 
which still seems to me the best for one called to minister 
in our national Church. Our principle was that of St. Paul 
—to be all things to all men, to put one’s self in their 
place, to try and understand their point of view, if possible 


to sympathise with it. 
B 
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“Of course, the position is not a popular one. You are 
abused by High and Low. I have received letters from 
both in the last few months. One, apparently from a High 
Churchman, is anonymous. I will quote it:— 

‘“‘* Why do you wear the doctor’s hood at the celebra- 
tion ? 

‘“‘* Why do you not read the Epistle from the south and 
the Gospel from the north end of the altar? 

““* Why do you commence the administration from the 
north instead of the south end of the communicants ? 

“Why do you never read a sentence of either the 
prayers or the Holy Bible as it is punctuated, but divide it 
into short, unmeaning sentences which almost deprive the 
words of their meaning?’ 

“So much for our High Church critic. Is not this a 
striking illustration of what I mean? Here was a man 
coming into his national Church, a little bit of Christian 
England set in an Eastern land full of interest, both past 
and present—an experience surely calculated to stir re- 
ligious feeling in a Christian Englishman—and all he cares 
about is to find fault with trifling details of ritual! 1 

““My Low Church critic gives her name. She urged me 
in one letter to attend the Keswick Convention, then went 
on:— 

“*In a well-ordered household in England when a lady 
engages a servant she gives her a list of work whereon she 
has written all the maid’s duties for every day of the week. 
But suppose this servant sits down and takes upon herself 
to alter her list of work, saying: “I shall not do my work 
her way; my own way is best,” what think you? Ofcourse 
the lady would discharge her and choose another servant a 
little less presumptuous. 


‘It is only fair to the Dean to say that, his attention being thus 
called to the fact that his fashions in these matters were out of date, 
he readily changed them. 
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““ Now, sir, I say to you as Nathan or God said to David, 
“Thou art the man!” You, and others with you, are 
doing infinitely worse than that domestic servant; she is 
only breaking a fellow-creature’s rules, but you are break- 
ing the rules of the household of the infinite God. 

“*Tnfernal impudence, I call it. Your only excuse is, 
poor things, you know not what youdo. Last Sunday you 
took upon yourself to alter the first lesson; in my Church 
Service the lesson was thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, so it 
was in my Y.W.C.A. Almanack.’ 

“What I had done was to read the first lesson for 
St. John the Evangelist’s Day, December 27, as it was 
shorter—the saint’s day falling’on that Sunday. I think 
this is hardly ‘infernal impudence!’ I will quote no more. 
But at least you see the moderate Churchman is in no risk 
of incurring the woe which is threatened as the punishment 
of those of whom all men speak well! He gets abused all 
round. It seems to me that what is specially wanted is a 
sense of proportion. The old habit of tithing anise and 
cummin and neglecting the weightier matters of the Law 
is still strong. Indeed, my experience tells me that for 
every twenty people who have zeal, energy, enthusiasm, 
courage, and all the rest of the virtues, only two or three 
have that precious gift, a sense of proportion. The conver- 
sation of average people—the exaggeration of speech so 
common everywhere proves that this is a quality not suffi- 
ciently regarded in the world! Certainly the Ritualists 
are curiously lacking in this respect.” 


The Dean was soon undeceived about his prospects of rest 
and leisure in Cairo, In 1882 the rebellion broke out, and 
Egypt was occupied by England. At first this did not seem 
likely to increase his congregation much; it was supposed to 
be a temporary phase, and the troops brought their own 
chaplains with them. He came back in the autumn for his 
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six months’ duty, and was preparing to go away again in the 
summer of 1883 when the cholera broke out. He at once 
gave up his holiday, and volunteered to help in looking after 
the soldiers. 

Here is his own account of the matter :— 


“T have an entry in my diary under June 27, 1883, to the 
effect that ‘ there were rumours of cholera breaking out in 
Egypt’ and that ‘there was much anxiety and of course 
contradictory rumours.’ On July 4, as the army chaplains 
had broken down, I was requested by the General Officer 
commanding to become temporary acting chaplain. The 
cholera spread and I was kept pretty busy at the Citadel 
Hospital and Abbasseyeh. The cholera attacked the 
employees of the Railway Administration at Boulak, and 
of course I visited them. Hence a curious difficulty arose. 
The senior army chaplain, who was lame, and did no visit- 
ing at all, raised an objection that ‘as I attended civilians 
who had cholera I should not attend soldiers who had 
cholera.’ The General Officer commanding, General 
Stephenson, overruled this objection, and I find under July 
24 the entry, ‘found myself charged with the responsi- 
bility of acting as chaplain to all the troops in Cairo,’ Of 
course I refer to Church of England men. The Roman 
Catholic chaplains did their duty nobly, one indeed fell a 
martyr by the way. Strangely enough, I can find no refer- 
ence to the story in my hurriedly written diary of that year; 
and I cannot even remember the name of the man who has 
nevertheless remained in our memory ever since. His men 
and mine had alike a craving for our constant presence 
during the few hours which decided whether they were to 
live or die. In fact, it was possible, very often, to ‘ pray 
them through,’ and we went from one bedside to another 
conquering death, if God willed. The father rose late at 
night from his knees beside a man wrestling for life with 
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the disease and told the sister in charge that he must go 
home to rest. It was very evident that he needed it, yet 
the sister wondered. ‘If you go away, father,’ she said, 
‘the man will die. You are praying him through.’ ‘Iam 
sorry,’ said the father, ‘but I cannot stay.’ So he went 
away, and the man died. Early in the morning they sent 
for the father to come and bury him. But word came 
back that the priest could not come for he was dead of 
cholera. He had remained at his post till the last and had 
only staggered away to die. I think it must have been 
after his death that Father (now Bishop) Brindle arrived 
on the scene; but I well remember him working zealously 
as he always did work amongst the Roman Catholic 
soldiers. Some of the troops were in tents in Abdeen 
Square, and I remember sitting up several nights and being 
strongly impressed with the devotion and kindness of the 
men to their sick comrades. The disease spread and some 
troops were sent to cholera camps at El] Wardan, Helouan, 
and other places. One morning I started to visit the troops 
at Helouan and found a tragedy. One of the nursing 
sisters, who had been on night duty at the camp, came in to 
the hotel to rest in the only carriage Helouan then possessed. 
A gunner’s horse had been harnessed toit and, taking fright, 
dashed at full speed through the streets. On my arrival I 
saw a group gathered round a woman lying on the ground. 
The sister had been thrown out of the carriage; her head 
had struck the corner of a wall and she was dying. Later 
I was summoned to see a civilian who died at Helouan. 
He had to be interred at once, but there was no coffin to be 
had, so the dead man was placed in a bath, and we went 
out to bury him in the desert at midnight by the light of 
lanterns. There were only two Europeans present, the 
doctor and myself. I met the doctor many years after- 
wards and reminded him of the incident. His name was 


Dr. Park. 
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“This was on July 1o, and I have an entry against 
August 12 in my diary: ‘ Up to this date 172 men of the 
Army of Occupation have been attacked and 123 have 
died.’ 

“‘T shall never forget the gloom that hung over the city 
during that summer. The streets literally echoed with the 
wailing cries of mourners as funeral procession followed 
funeral procession. For some mysterious reason large fires 
with pitch and sulphur were kept burning in the principal 
thoroughfares and added much to the oppression of the 
atmosphere. By day a pall of black smoke hid the sky, by 
night a red glare shone as if the city were on fire. The 
natives probably thought these fires were the Christian 
form of sacrifice to the God of Pestilence. I believe as 
usual many died of fright. One bank agent who always 
had the latest statistics of deaths fell a victim. 

“One cannot help fearing that many unfortunate men 
and women were buried alive. In many points the aspect 
of Cairo during the cholera epidemic of 1883 recalled King- 
lake’s description of the plague in Eothen. My special 
work ended on August 18, when an efficient military 
chaplain arrived and my connection with the army ceased. 
I can never forget the kind assistance and encouragement 
I received from General Stephenson during this anxious 
time. 

“In those days we tried to minimise the danger, not to 
exaggerate it. I do not think the official list of deaths ever 
went beyond seven or eight hundred a day. But I have 
been told by one who ought to know that whenever the 
deaths exceeded rooo in the day the authorities used to 
refuse to count and publish beyond that number. 

“Tend my recollections of this difficult year with an in- 
cident which has a special interest for the members of the 
congregation of All Saints Church. In the afternoon of 
September 14, 1883, a little service was held in the waste 
field facing the present Sharia-el-Madarbeh. 
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“Lord Cromer (then Sir Evelyn Baring), Sir Edward 
Malet, Sir Colin (then Colonel) Scott Moncrieff, Sir Benson 
Maxwell, Mr. Sheldon Amos, and some dozen English 
friends gathered round the foundation stone of the Church 
House, which was ‘well and truly laid’ by Sir Edward 
Malet. I said a prayer and expressed an earnest hope that 
the little house might be a centre of usefulness and blessing 
to English Church people in Cairo. It is for them to decide 
whether this hope has been realised. . . .” 


After this the English population increased rapidly and 
the Dean was asked to take charge permanently. His exer- 
tions during the cholera—when he was sometimes going from 
one death-bed to another for nearly thirty hours on end— 
had left serious effects, which showed more and more in his 
later years, but at first it still seemed as if his normal work 
would not be heavy, and he was keenly interested in the 
whole situation; so he stayed—always meaning to go home 
and rest “some day.” He did go home for a whole year 
once, in 1886-7, the only year he had in England after 1864. 
It was not the year of rest he hoped it would be, but the 
actual ministerial work which he undertook for part of the 
time gave him much interest and pleasure. He took charge 
of part of a straggling country parish with one of its churches, 
where his memory is still cherished. There was a beautiful 
peal of bells in the church, and it was the custom to ring 
them for about half an hour after the evening service. It 
took the Dean most of that time to walk back to the house 
where he was staying along the country lanes, and it was one 
of his weekly pleasures to listen to the bells as he didso. On 
the last Sunday of his charge he was disappointed not to hear 
the bells, and lingered in the lanes for some time, hoping to 
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hear them begin. We never found out why they did not 
ring till more than a year afterwards, when a member of the 
family had occasion to go into a cottage in that parish, and 
was greeted with eager inquiries for the Dean. An enthu- 
siastic appreciation of his work among them ended with the 
following remark: ‘‘ That last Sunday he was here, you 
know, the men just stood about and wouldn’t ring the bells 
after church. They hadn’t the heart. They said it would 
seem as if they was ringing him out of the parish, and they 
was so sorry to have him go.” 

He went back to twenty years of ever-increasing work and 
responsibility. A long and painful illness in the winter of 
1902-3 determined him to resign as soon as certain things 
had been done which would enable him to feel that he could 
leave his charge with a clear conscience. But it proved 
more difficult than he expected, and the time wore on till it 
was too late. He was looking forward very much to the 
little home we had planned in England, and the thought of 
it cheered him through the exhausting days of that last 
summer. Late in August, 1906, we went to Italy and 
Switzerland to try and gain strength for his last winter in 
Cairo. But a severe chill brought him to the brink of death 
in Switzerland, and though he came back refreshed in mind, 
his body grew weaker day by day. Still, with all possible 
care there seemed every hope that he might enjoy a little rest 
in his own country before he was called upon to pass through 
the Valley of the Shadow. One condition of this, however, 
was that he should never walk far, or go up even his own 
stairs more than once a day. His friends in Cairo had most 
kindly and thoughtfully provided him with a carriage, which 
was the greatest comfort to him. But in Ramadan one day 
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it occurred to him that he had already kept his driver out 
past sunset, and the last visit he had to pay was not very far 
from his home. So, being alone at the time, he sent the 
carriage away that the man should eat, and said he would 
walk home. The first I knew of it was his stumbling into 
the house in a state of collapse. He was very ill after that, 
and undertook not to do it again. But a message came 
another day for a child to be privately baptised. I could not 
persuade him to wait even the hour needed to send for his 
loyal helper, Mr. Burns. He went up to the top of one of 
those frightful Cairo stairs, and that evening he had another 
attack. A third time the same thing happened—a sick call 
—and after the third attack it was only a question of weeks. 

He came downstairs for the last time on Christmas Day. 
He had written, and hoped to preach, a last Christmas 
sermon, but was too weak to leave the house. He had his 
Christmas breakfast party just the same— twenty-three 
people—but he could only see one or two for a few moments 
in his own room. Still, he was able to see his friends for a 
fortnight after that, greeting them always with cheery self- 
forgetfulness. 

On that Friday after he had passed away, Lord Cromer 
wrote me, “ A better man never lived;”’ and at the same time 
his native servant, weeping, said to me, in Arabic, ‘‘ For the 
servants and for every one, there was none like him in all the 
world.” These were the highest and the lowest in the land, 
but from all classes, from English people in almost every 
country in the world, came the same testimony. One man 
wrote, “‘ I have lost my best-loved friend, my ideal of charm- 
ing companionship, of Christian saintliness, of all that is best 
in aman.” Another said, “‘ I don’t remember ever to have 
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come across any one who showed such Christian forbearance 
under provocation, and this while he felt deeply and keenly.” 
And yet another, “‘ He was a shining light to every one he 
came near .. . with an intense and vivid interest in this 
world and the world to come.” 

That was one of his strongest characteristics—an intense 
and vivid interest in this world and the world to come. In 
the first sermon he preached in the year 1901, he spoke of the 
‘almost passionate curiosity” he felt about the coming 
century. In spirit he never grew old. He never fell into the 
common fault of age, that of depreciating the present. In 
the same sermon he exclaimed, “‘ It is idle to say the world 
is not getting better. It is idle to deny that we have good 
reason for hoping it will improve more and more every year.” 
He believed with the apostle that patience brought experi- 
ence, and experience, hope. The greater part of his sermons 
are concerned with faith, hope, or charity. He preached 
such short sermons that it often took two, or even more, to 
say what he wanted to say about a passage of Scripture. 
For reading, it has been thought best to put some of these 
together, so that the longer sermons published here were 
really preached as two. The last sermon in the book was 
“written not long before he died, when he still hoped to 
preach again. It was preached for the first time the Sunday 
after he had himself entered on the life which is to 
come. 

The keynotes of his life were love and joy, as all who knew 
him will recognise. He had, of course, an inner chamber in 
his heart, a holy of holies for those dearest to him. But he 


loved every one in a very real sense, and he never forgot any 
one who had ever come to him for help. 
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I end this fragmentary sketch with a quotation from the 
same sermon on the new century. 


“This world, with its times and seasons, is one of the 
many mansions of our Father’s house of which our Saviour 
spoke. The word means originally a halting-place, a rest- 
house, a place wherein we tarry for a time and then pursue 
our journey. Remember, the Father’s house is the whole 
universe. This globe we inhabit, the stars which glitter 
above us, the unseen world, and the spirit land—all make 
up the Father’s house. The planets, the abodes of the 
departed wherever they are—regions we cannot reckon or 
dream of—are all mansions of His universe. 

“ These remarks concern place, but the same laws govern 
time. My Father’s house is eternity—sublimely called the 
life-time of God. How many of our little life-times go to 
make thatup?... 

“ Man, when he leaves this world—this mansion, or halt- 
ing-stage of the Father, where he has lived for a certain 
number of years—is moved on to some other mansion suited 
to his development. If he has made the most of his life 
here, he will go to a place suited to his further development. 
If he has made little of his life here, he will go to a place 
where his environment will help and teach him more, and 
advance him in goodness and knowledge. And when he 
has passed a time there of further instruction and discipline, 
he will be moved to yet another halting-place, where he will 
have more teaching still. It is, we reverently believe, a 
story of continual progress, or, as the great idea of last 
century calls it, evolution, ‘ from glory to glory,’ until man 
is fitted for the highest privilege—the vision of the Father’s 
face.” 
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AN ESSAY ON PRAYER-BOOK 
REFORM 


THE average English layman cares very little for the ritual 
and doctrinal differences which agitate the clergy, but he 
does care very much for the services of the church which he 
attends. Sunday can be made for him a day of serious and 
reverent rest, or a day of weariness and irritation. It is not 
my present purpose to consider ritual excesses or evangelical 
defects. I put aside these discussions to consider whether 
@ revision of the Prayer-book, on certain lines to be hereafter 
stated, would not help the English layman to find more 
profit and comfort in his parish church on Sundays than he 
is wont to do. For the truth which requires to be brought 
out is, that the church exists for the laity and not the laity 
for the church. 

The question of Prayer-book revision has been brought up 
at intervals for the last forty years, and, whether prudently 
or imprudently, as often shelved. The two Prayer-books of 
Edward VI. represent broadly the views of the two great 
parties in the Church. The first Prayer-book is the text- 
book of the High Church party; the second was produced 
when the Protestant party (the religious ancestors of the 
Evangelicals) was in the ascendant. Might not a Prayer- 
book of Edward VII. carry out still further the spirit of 


reconciliation and compromise which breathe throughout 
28 
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the Prayer-book now in use, and yet adapt the book to the 
requirements of the present day? 

Our Prayer-book was compiled for the use of English con- 
gregations living in England. It is now used by our Church 
in many lands under conditions widely different from those 
which prevail to-day in the mother country, and utterly dis- 
tinct from those under which Church people of the days of 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts lived and died. Should we not do 
well to consider the steps taken in Prayer-book reform by 
our eldest daughter Church over-seas? 

Before proceeding to consider the revision itself, however, 
it may be well to ask two questions: (1) to whom shall the 
task be entrusted? and (2) how shall it acquire the force of 
law? 

In answer to the first question, it is presumed that the 
task should be entrusted to Convocation. 

Whether this venerable body should or should not make 
use of the House of Laymen to ascertain the general wishes 
of the laity and to formulate those wishes is a question to be 
considered. 

It is impossible that Convocation is unaware of the fact 
that the Prayer-book needs revision. They know ‘ where 
the shoe pinches,” and we believe that if they went heartily 
to work and were helped by the special prayers of all English- 
speaking congregations, they might within ‘a year produce a 
Prayer-book which would give the Church a place in the 
affections of the nation it has never had before. 

Secondly, the question rises how, when this revised 
Prayer-book with its new services and its altered rubrics is 
prepared, is it to acquire authorisation ? 

In his Essays on Legal and Parliamentary Possibilities 
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Mr. Justice Phillimore gives instances of what he calls “ legis- 
lation by devolution.” ! The alterations in the Prayer-book 
should be embodied in the form of resolutions, and these 
resolutions should be laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament for forty days; and if during that time no address 
were presented by either House to Her Majesty they should 
become law. A space of time, say ten years, might be given, 
if it were considered necessary, during which period the clergy 
might use the old Prayer-book or the revised version at their 
option. This provision would prevent any appearance of 
forcing the changes on any of the parties in the Church. 

If it be alleged that this proposal is too daring, and that to 
bring it forward is a proof of rashness and ignorance of the 
present state of the Church, I venture to predict that if 
Prayer-book reform were undertaken on right lines, we 
should be surprised to find on how many points the contend- 
ing parties really agreed. There must be a spirit of mutual 
concession and a steadfast resolution to turn a deaf ear to 
partisan appeals. The religious good of the people should be 
the one object. I will not say sacrifices must be made by all, 
for we should approach this work in that spirit which would 
make the relinquishment of too cherished rules and formule 
for the benefit of our brethren in Christ a privilege and not a 
sacrifice. 

Let us now consider what should be the character of the 
proposed revision? We have an example before us in the 
work done by the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America when they adapted 
the English Prayer-book to the altered circumstances of 
their branch of the Anglican Church in 1790. I believe many 

1 Essays in Atd of the Reform of the Church, p. 152. 
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English Church people are not familiar with the American 
Prayer-book, so I propose to devote some time to an exami- 
nation of the book. 

1. All the sentences with which we begin morning and 
evening prayer are preserved in the American Prayer-book, 
but one very beautiful verse from Hab. ii. 20, “‘ The Lord is 
in His Holy Temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
Him,” is added, and appropriate opening texts for Christmas 
Day, Epiphany, Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, 
Whit Sunday, and Trinity Sunday are supplied. 

2. The American Prayer-book also gives a series of selec- 
tions from the Psalter which may be read when the Psalms 
for the day are too long or distinctly unsuitable for public 
recitation (see, for instance, Psalm cix.). We should do well 
to take a hint from it in this particular. 

3. The next difference is one of great importance. 

The Quicunque Vult, the erroneously named Creed of St. 
Athanasius, is omitted. No revision of the Prayer-book 
which enjoins the recital of this so-called creed will satisfy 
the educated laity. It is wrongly named; it has never been 
authorised by a General Council. It is not accepted by any 
churches except the Roman Church and our own, and has 
been a stumbling-block to thousands of devout Christians. 
No explanations of its damnatory clauses can possibly be 
satisfactory to a very large majority. The defender gener- 
ally relies on a text from that portion of St. Mark’s Gospel 
(Chap. xvi. 9-20) which is omitted in all the oldest manu- 
scripts, and which bears on the face of it evidence that the 
text is corrupt. A comparison with the parallel passage in 
St. Matthew (Chap. xxviii. 16-20) will show what our Lord 
really said on the solemn occasion when He bade farewell 
to the Eleven. 
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Matthew xxvill. 16-20 

“ Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into 
a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them. And when 
they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him: but some 
doubted. And Jesus came 
and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: Teaching them 
to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen.” 


Mark xvi. 14-16 
“ Afterward he appeared 
unto the eleven as they sat 
at meat, and upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had 
seen him after he was risen. 
And he said unto them, Go 
ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth 
and is baptised shall be 
saved; and he that believeth 

not shall be damned.” 


Moreover, the apologist is obliged to admit that the open- 


ing sentences of the Quicumque Vult, “ Whosoever will be 
saved before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic Faith,” really mean, ‘“ Whosoever would be in a 
state of salvation before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic Faith.” In fact, he rests the most tremendous 
doctrine on a text discarded by the best criticism (a proceed- 
ing as doubtful as calling in the text of the three witnesses 
(1 John v. 8) to support the doctrine of the Trinity), and he 
is compelled to give an explanation of it which no ordinary 
congregation will comprehend. To do this is surely to incur 
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the responsibility, however unwittingly, of offending Christ’s 
little ones by placing in their paths a stumbling-block which 
our own clerical training enables us to surmount, but over 
which they will inevitably fall. 

The clergy who adapted the Prayer-book for the use of 
the Disestablished Church of Ireland left the Quicunque Vult 
in the book but removed the rubric which orders its recital. 
This would, of course, be preferable to leaving things as they 
are, but the American revisers seem to have done more wisely 
in removing it altogether. 

Before leaving the subject, it is fair to say that I am well 
aware the laity are not bound by this creed. It is only 
obligatory on those who have taken Holy Orders, but for 
this very reason the use of it is objectionable, as its ill- 
understood statements and above all its damnatory clauses? 
sow the seeds of suspicion in men’s minds, and make them 
secretly accuse the clergy of substituting disingenuous 
evasions for honest declarations of the faith that is in them. 
Further, this creed undoubtedly keeps many conscientious 
men from seeking ordination. 

4. In the sentences which immediately follow the Lord’s 
Prayer, a change is made in the American Prayer-book. 
With us there is one response put into the mouth of the con- 
gregation which is often a source of perplexity. The clergy- 
man says, ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord.” Then the 
people answer, “ Because there is none other that fighteth 
for us but only Thou, O God.” The connection is obscure; 
and it would be well either to omit the two versicles as the 


1 It may not be generally known that like anathemas were originally 
appended to the Nicene Creed, but the truer Christianity of the Early 


Church soon removed them, and they have now fallen into oblivion. 
Cc 
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American Prayer-book does, or if the response be retained, it 
might take some such form as this, “ But if Thou callest us 
to righteous war, fight Thou for us, O God.” This versicle 
is rhythmical and has the advantage of coherence. The 
response now in use has been alleged by Romanists as 
an instance of the unsatisfactory way in which Anglicans 
attempt to imitate the concise and apt responses of the old 
service books. 

s. In the Ante-Communion Service a very striking addi- 
tion to the Decalogue is made by the addition of the Eleventh 
Commandment. ‘Hear also what our Lord Jesus Christ 
saith: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto it; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” 

This addition of the Saviour’s spiritual summary of the 
Decalogue does away in a great measure with the difficulty 
connected in some minds with the rehearsal of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Many thoughtful minds feel that the second 
and fourth have been practically abrogated—the second by 
our Saviour’s appearance in a human body, and the fourth 
when the first day of the week—the Resurrection Day—took 
the place of the Jewish Sabbath. Still it would be a mistake 
to neglect the Commandments, those granite foundations on 
which all true morality is built up; and their repetition in 
the ears of Christian congregations has an historical value 
and keeps us in mind of the connection between the Law 
and the Gospel. But many clergymen and many congrega- 
tions are conscious of a sense of incompleteness when they 
are read as we read them, which would disappear when the 
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emphatic affirmation of our Lord’s Law of Love reminds us 
of what spirit we should be. The other alterations made by 
the American revisers in our Communion Office are not so 
judicious. 

6. The next important change in the American Prayer-book 

is the substitution of a Penitential Office for the Commina- 
tion Service which we read on Ash Wednesday. This office 
preserves all the devout and contrite utterances which may 
fitly be used on the first day of Lent, and omits the declara- 
tions of God’s wrath which it is fair to say are misunderstood 
by nine out of every ten persons who listen to them. We 
should do wisely to adopt this, or, at any rate, to permit its 
alternative use. 
. 7. There are several additional services in the American 
Prayer-book which supply wants generally felt. For in- 
stance, there is a Form of Prayer for the Visitation of 
Prisoners, a Form for Harvest Thanksgiving, a Form of 
Prayer for the use of Families, a Form of Consecration of a 
Church or Chapel, and an Office of Institution of Ministers 
into Parishes or Churches. 

We should also, I think, insert in our Prayer-book a Form 
of Burial for Young Children; perhaps also an alternative 
prayer, to be used at the discretion of the officiating clergy- 
man, in our present service. 

Personally, I cannot help thinking that the Practice of 
Anointing the Sick, mentioned by St. James, and carefully 
distinguished from the Extreme Unction of the Church of 
Rome, might be advantageously revived amongst us. The 
“ Priest’s Prayer-book ” supplies two forms for the adminis¢ 
tration of this rite, one of which might be incorporated into 
our Prayer-book with advantage. 
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Of course in private intercourse the faithful minister will 
never hesitate to use extemporary prayer with those who 
come to him in times of anxiety and trouble. It would be 
sad indeed if a time should ever come when rules and rubrics 
should be held to forbid these spontaneous outpourings of 
Christian hearts, or to reduce the frequency of these moments 
of intercourse which unite the pastor and the members of his 
flock by the most intimate and sacred ties. 

I now approach a somewhat different series of questions. 

No revision of the Prayer-book can be satisfactory which 
does not modify certain rubrics. The first in the book runs 
thus :— 

1. “ And all the priests and deacons are to say daily the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, 
not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause.” 

“ And the curate that ministereth in every parish church 
or chapel being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably 
hindered, shall say the same in the parish church or chapel 
where he ministereth and shall cause a bell to be tolled there 
unto a convenient time before he begin, that the people may 
come to hear God’s Word and to pray with him.” ~ 

Though the arguments in favour of a compulsory daily 
service have great weight, still I think that some modifica- 
tion of this rubric might be introduced to meet the case of 
the country clergyman who works alone in a small parish, 
and does not think it edifying to read the service in an empty 
church twice a day. I should also like to see an additional 
clause added to this rubric enjoining that all parish churches 
‘throughout the land should be open for private prayer and de- 
votion every day from sunrise to sunset. 

2. The long exhortation giving warning for the Celebration 
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of Holy Communion, which is now so rarely used, might be 
ordered to be read only on the Sundays before Christmas 
Day, Easter Day, and Whit Sunday. 

3. The rubric in the Communion of the Sick, which enjoins 
that the sick person shall not be communicated “unless 
three or two at the least’ are found to receive the Holy 
Sacrament with him, is practically a dead letter and should 
certainly be removed. 

Would it not also be possible to insert among the rubrical 
notes at the end of our Communion Office some such ex- 
planation as this Pp— 

“« Although it is laid down that there are but Two Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel ordained by Christ Himself, and there- 
fore two are all that be necessary for a Christian man, yet it 
shall not be unlawful to speak of Confirmation, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Unction of the Sick, as Sacraments 
of the Church.” 

I think some such statement as this would help us in our 
relations with Christians of other communions. 

I will cite two incidents which have come within my own 
knowledge. A Russian gentleman belonging to the Greek 
Church came to a friend of mine with a letter of introduction 
from a common acquaintance to collect information about 
the English Church. He asked a number of pertinent ques- 
tions, and showed considerable knowledge and much intelli- 
gent interest in the subject. When his shyness wore off and 
he felt he could express his difficulties frankly, he related the 
following experience. He had, he said, been present at two 
confirmations in English churches. The bishop who ad- 
ministered the rite the first time began his address by saying: 
‘‘ There is one thing about which there must be no mistake. 
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The rite I am about to administer isa sacrament in the fullest 
sense of the word.” The bishop who administered the rite 
the second time began his address with equal emphasis :— 

“Banish from your minds the erroneous doctrine, if by 
any chance you have heard it stated, that this rite of con- 
firmation is a sacrament. There are two sacraments, and 
two only, in the Church of England.” 

“After this,” said the Russian Count, “I was much 
perplexed.” 

The other experience is connected with a committee of 
which I was once a member, the object of which was to 
translate the Prayer-book into an oriental language. Most 
of us were Englishmen, but one Egyptian who spoke English 
perfectly had been asked to join our deliberations. Another 
Oriental was present who belonged to the English Church. 
Between the latter and an English member of the committee 
a heated discussion arose as to whether we were to employ 
the dual number on the title page of the Prayer-book. In 
fact, whether we were to call it ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments” or “ The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Two 
Sacraments.” After listening to our discussion for some 
time, our Egyptian guest said to the disputants, “ Would 
you mind telling me, please, how many sacraments the 
English Church does acknowledge?” ‘‘ Two,” was the im- 
mediate answer of the one. ‘‘ Seven,” came as promptly 
from the other. Our Oriental friend bowed and retired. 
The committee soon after broke up. 

But those who may approve some or all of these sugges- 
tions will ask: Is this the time to revise the Prayer-book? I 


reply that Church reform of all sorts and kinds is called for 
now. 
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We shall always have different parties in the Church. The 
state of affairs now is not so very different from that de- 
scribed in the Preface to the Prayer-book. 

“In this our time the minds of men are so diverse, that 
some think it a great matter of conscience to depart from a 
piece of the least of their ceremonies, they be so addicted to 
their old customs; and again, on the other side, some be so 
new-fangled that they would innovate all things and so 
despise the old, that nothing can like them but that is new.” 

This was the picture of the state of men’s minds in the 
sixteenth century, and so the reformers thought it expedient 
“not so much to have respect how to please and satisfy 
either of these parties as how to please God and profit them 
both.” 

That is what has to be done now, and I honestly believe 
that if we followed the lines laid down by the American 
revisers and made some such additions and omissions as have 
been suggested, we should find a great revival of religious 
life in the Church. Those who know the educated English- 
man know how unwilling he is to speak about religious 
matters, but those clergymen who have got below the surface- 
silence are aware that strong sentiments on religious matters 
exist underneath the crust of apparent indifference. A 
revision of the Prayer-book which would remove from its 
pages the contradictions and anomalies which really offend 
so many English Churchmen would bring clergy and laity 
into harmony, and perhaps prepare the minds of the latter 
to consider practices which now excite irritation and distrust 
with a more favourable eye than they do at present. 


CuHarLes H. BuTCHER. 


He was a poore parson of a town; 

But rich was he of holy thought and werk; 
He was also a learned man, a clerk, 

That Christe’s gospel trewely would preach: 
His parisshens devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wonder dilligent 

And in adversity full pacient. 


A better priest I trow that nowhere known is, 
He waited after no pompe and reverence 

Nor maked him a spiced conscience; 

But Christe’s lore and His apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he followed it himselve. 


‘eBELIR VE: IN..GOD”’ 


“To us there is one God.’’—1 Cor. viii. 6. 


I propose by God’s help to preach you a series of sermons as 
plain as I can make them on the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. I think it will do us all good to be reminded of these 
truths in succession, so that we may see the interdependency 
of the one on the other. 

There is danger in having a dim, hazy creed. Yet, under- 
stand me, the truths I shall speak of are deep mysteries. 
They transcend our faculties, and we cannot hope entirely 
to comprehend them. But out of the cloud “ dark with 
excess of brightness” strongly defined doctrines should 
emerge. There is a difference between seeing dimly and 
seeing confusedly. St. Paul saw “ through a glass darkly.” 
The man half cured of blindness saw “ men as trees walking.” 
One saw obscurely things as they were; the other saw things 
as they were not. Thus the outlines of the subjects on which 
I am going to venture to speak will, I hope, be firmly and 
clearly drawn; though, from the nature of the subjects, as 
long as we are clothed in earthly bodies, they must seem 
distant—many of them indeed concern “ the land which is 
very far off.” And I shall hope throughout to follow the 
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lines laid down in the New Testament. Thus you will hear 
scarcely anything of the criticisms of science or the quasi- 
scientific arguments with which such criticisms are met, and 
you will hear even less about the Church controversies which 
have raged round each article of the creed. 

Enough of preface. You will see what I mean by the way 
in which I approach the first article of the creed: I believe 
in God. 

You will not be asked to go a step beyond the New Testa- 
ment. You will not hear about the argument from design, 
or the argument from general consent, or the like. No, we 
will take Bible words and see if they do not tell us more about 
God than we shall find anywhere else. 

Who, then, is He in whom we say we believe when we 
repeat the first article of the creed: I believe in God? 

The Saviour as He sat by the well of Sychar told the 
woman of Samaria God is Spirit. Not a spirit, one of many, 
but Spirit. God is Spirit; absolutely free from all the 
limitations of space and time. Now when we employ the 
phrase “ man of spirit ” in common speech we mean a man of 
energy or force of character. Energetic life forms part of 
the notion which the word conveys. Energetic life is Force. 
God is the Force that moves the world; that not only once 
in the first chapter of Genesis, but through all time is giving 
form and life to that which was “ without form and void.” 
Beyond this we can only express the idea of spirit by saying 
what it is not. It is mot flesh. There is nothing material 
about God. We have “neither heard His voice at any time 
nor seen His shape.” Hence it is that neither at Jerusalem 
nor on the Samaritan mountain could men find Him by being, 
so to speak, on the same spot with Him. If they were to 
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find Him there or elsewhere it must be by a purely inward 
movement. “God is Spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


The next truth revealed to us is, God is Light. Man 
gropes in darkness or at best in twilight. His life is puzzling. 
He sees only a little way. The causes are sin and ignorance. 
Of old men thought they were synonymous, and that is in a 
sense true; for there is nothing that so blinds our spiritual 
eyes as sin. But even the best of us find life very dark some- 
times, and if we only knew God as Spirit, as the irresistible 
force which seems sometimes so regardless of mere men, we 
might well talk of Fate and cease to strive. But God ts Light 
—the Light of perfect knowledge and wisdom. Our deepest 
scientific thought, our highest religious perceptions, are but 
as the struggles of a little child with the alphabet in that 
clear light wherein is no darkness, no ignorance at all. It 
is right for us to try to enter into that light, to learn all we 
can of the material world, the intellectual world, and the 
spiritual world. 

But there are two things we must remember. We must 
never mistake the knowledge of sin for the knowledge of 
God’s world. And we must never forget that when we have 
done our best we know but little—certainly not enough to 
comprehend or judge God’s ways. It takes millions of years 
for the light of certain stars to reach our earth, and in like 
manner it may take ages for God’s purposes to be revealed 
to us—but it is a great gain to realise that He is Light as well 
as Spirit. St. John knew the value of this message. We 
almost seem to feel the thrill of joy with which he proclaims 


his discovery— 
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“ And these things write we unto you that your joy may 
be full. 

“This then is the message which we have heard of Him 
and declare unto you; that God is Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.” 

Again, God is Love. St. Paul says, “‘ Though you have all 
knowledge so that you could remove mountains and have 
not love, it profiteth you nothing.” We cannot pick and 
choose among the attributes of God. We cannot receive 
Him as Life and Light and refuse to acknowledge Him as 
Love. Still more may we find it difficult, but just as much 
is it necessary, to reconcile the statement “ God ts Love” 
with the fourth and last definition, ‘‘ Our God is a consuming 
fire.” 

This is hard to see always. ‘The oldest of old difficulties is 
to see how man’s afflictions and trials are compatible with 
His goodness. “ Why am I tortured like this?” cries the 
sufferer on his bed of pain. ... “‘ Why is this dear life 
taken?” says the mourner by a grave. These things seem 
inconsistent with the statement that ‘‘ God is Love.” 

These difficulties will probably remain difficulties to the 
end. But we may at least learn that wealth and unbroken 
prosperity are mot the best things for men, that we need 
discipline, trial, change. Of old many believed, like Job’s 
friends, that wealth and success and comfort were signs of 
God’s approval; poverty, failure, and discomfort, of His 
wrath, If we are sure that God is Love, we can take that 
tremendous step forward into the region of Faith and say: 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth and scourgeth every 
son whom He receiveth.” We can receive all these things 
reverently at His hands, and we can realise that the fire 
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which is another of His attributes or symbols is the fire of 
Love, to.save and cleanse. 

When a limb is bitten by a venomous snake we apply the 
cautery to save, not to torture. When we are stamping out 
pestilence in a plague-stricken city we burn down the crowded 
hovels where the germs of disease are nesting. Yet, God is 
Love. How easy to repeat this, how difficult to realise. To 
many Christian people I verily believe God is like a heathen 
Fortune on a wheel, whom we are to propitiate by prayers, 
and who is to reward us by strokes of luck. 

We have not so learned Christ. And remember that Christ 
came to be to us an exponent of God which we could under- 
stand. Christ’s teaching is summed up in these words— 
Love God with all your heart, and strength, and soul, and 
love your neighbour as yourself. 

In these days some of us do really acknowledge the obliga- 
tion to love our neighbour. There are fewer, I think, who 
realise that the only way to do that wisely and well is to love 
God. And there are, I think, fewer still who realise that God 
loves them, and not only them—that God is Love. God is 
a consuming fire. Every man’s work shall be tried by this 
fire. The fire which searches out all impurity of motive, all 
selfishness, all spiritual pride, all uncharitableness, all alloy 
of any kind, to consume them. Happy are those who submit 
themselves to this purifying fire in their lifetime and whose 
character shines out more and more like pure gold in this 
world. 

For you cannot escape it. If you will not be led by Love 
and Light, you must be saved so as by fire. It may not 
come now, but it will surely come. The will of God is not 
that we shall be prosperous, the will of God is that we should 
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be holy. Not our enrichment, ag preferment in this 
world, but our sanctification. BE YE HOLY EVEN AS I AM HOLY. 
Heaven will not be vulgarised and materialised to be made 
fit for you—you must be purified and spiritualised to be 
made fit for heaven, if not by love, then, in the mercy of God, 
by fire. This, then, is what the New Testament teaches us 
to mean when we say: I believe in God. 


“ THE FATHER ALMIGHTY, MAKER OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH” 


“To us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
unto him.”—1z Cor. viii. 6. 


Last Sunday I tried to show how the Divine nature combines 
the ideas of energy, light, and love; and how, this love being 
a love of goodness, not a partiality for some good people, is 
consistent with anger against, and judgment upon, the evil 
which would mar that goodness. 

We now come to the word Father. Outside the Jewish 
and Christian churches we find this idea. St. Paul, when 
preaching at Athens, quoted a Greek poet as claiming that 
man is the offspring of God. There is something pathetic 
in the way human nature felt after, and strove to find, that 
God who was not far from every one of them. In Homer we 
have a “ Zeus, father of gods and men.” The heathen re- 
garded him as a physical father. In the Old Testament the 
relations of God and His people are based on the eastern 
idea of family life. Here the father maintains a multitude 
of children and their families. They do little to support 
themselves. Dependence, not independence, is the key-word 
of the position. The master and sire of the household ex- 
pects absolute obedience, respect, and reverence from the 
younger members of that household. This is the least they 
can give in return for the maintenance he provides. Abra- 
ham, father of the faithful, is a faint but as far as he goes an 
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accurate representation of the Father of the Jewish race. 
The words of the message put by the Lord into the mouth of 
Moses convey a just impression of the relation: “ And thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my 
son, even my first born. And I say unto thee, Let my son 
go, that he may serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go 
behold I will slay thy son even thy first born.” 

This is absolute power, used for the son’s good, but it 1s a 
relation into which LOVE does not enter very closely. More- 
over, God in the Old Testament is the Lord God of the 
Hebrews. He is the divine and invisible Head of the group 
of families occupying a certain part of Syria. His children 
are to look up to Him for all good gifts, as children look up 
to a Father. To quote the prophet Moses: “‘ When Israel 
was a child then I loved him and called my son out of 
Egypt.” 

The strongest tie in old Jewish life, the strongest tie in 
oriental life to-day, is the tie of the family. That “ writ 
large ” is the tie that holds Israel, God’s ancient people, to 
the unseen Father. Compared with the distracting worship 
of a hundred different gods this was a simple and an en- 
nobling belief! The two ideas of Protection and Reliance 
were there. As all his sons and daughters, grandchildren 
and kinsfolk, looked up to the great head or shiekh of the 
tribes, Abraham, sitting at his tent door or beneath the 
spreading oak at Mamre, so God’s people looked to a Father 
whom the clouds concealed like a pavilion from view, but 
who cared for them and legislated for them in peace, and rose 
quickly with an avenging sword to slay their enemies in war. 

This was the Old Testament view of our Father in heaven. 
It was not physical, like the relation of Zeus to mortal men, 
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but it was national. Let us now see how the New Testa- 
ment views the relations of Father and Son. 

I will ask you to look at the second chapter of St. Luke. 
The story is so familiar that a very few words will explain it. 
Joseph and Mary take our Saviour Jesus Christ, a boy of 
twelve, to Jerusalem at the Passover. He is lost and after 
some delay found in the Temple (afterwards called by him 
“My Father’s house ’’) sitting with a group of doctors of the 
law. Mary is naturally surprised and says, “‘ Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.”’ 

The reply marks a change in the Saviour’s relations 
with His earthly parents and a change in our relation to 
God. And He said unto them: “ How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ? ” 

The Father is God, and God requires of His Son something 
more than obedience, reverence, and worship. He requires 
work. To speak reverently, it is not the eastern relation of 
father and son, it is the western. Sons are not to stand with 
folded hands receiving the Father’s bounty. They are to 
work and earn. There is a business to be done, a task to be 
fulfilled. This is a new relation between the Father and the 
Son, and it is the essence of the Christian religion—God 
sends the Son on a mission of mercy to perishing mankind. 
Sin and spitefulness and evil were ruining the human family. 
They had lost their ideal or standard of goodness, and so it is 
the mission of Christ to set up a new standard and a new 
ideal. This is the Father’s business, and the four Gospels 
tell you how Christ discharged the work set before Him. 


The task involved the experiences of human life and of 
D 
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human death. ‘ For when we were yet without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 

Then we come to an important point: Christ teaches His 
disciples a prayer. It is the watchword of the little band. 
“ After this manner pray ye.” Before the Holy Communion 
was appointed, the Lord’s prayer was the symbol by which 
Christ’s people recognised each other, and it begins with 
“ Our Father.”’ This is the New Testament extension of the 
idea of Fatherhood. And how the conception is widened 
you may see when you recall the fact that while the word 
Father is applied three times to God in the Old Testament, 
it is applied two hundred times to God in the New. 

And we name Him oftener because we know Him better. 
He is revealed, not merely as the Head of the human family, 
an object of obedience and reverence; He is the Father 
ever working through His Son to bring us to Himself. 

God is not only the Father; He is Almighty or, as it may 
be more correctly rendered, All Sovereign; for the title, to 
use a careful distinction, is “not descriptive of abstract 
power, but of exercised dominion.” Our Father is the ruler 
of the world—the ruler of the worlds. Think what know- 
ledge is implied in such a Being. We think the information 
transmitted by electricity all over the world truly astonish- 
ing; but what is this to the knowledge that acquaints itself 
with the history of every being on this globe and in the star- 
worlds—that show like glittering dust in the heavens above 
us. And not only the acts, but the thoughts of all the beings 
that people these worlds are known to God. Then how can 
we venture to judge of the righteousness of His dispensations ? 
We see such a small part of the whole that we are utterly 
unable to express an opinion as to His meaning. The connec- 
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tion and dependence of all the parts of God’s universe are 
unknown to us; but the idea of universal sovereignty im- 
plied in the word Almighty involves myriads of elements 
held together by laws, most of which are still unknown to us. 
We can only get these ideas into our minds by preparing 
them to receive it—by what I may call az act of humility. 
We must let Job bring down our high imaginations and 
check our proud thoughts with the irresistible reply: ‘I will 
answer thee that God is greater than man.” We must 
acknowledge our weakness in the words of the Psalm: 
“* Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him; or the 
son of man that thou so regardest him? ” 

The next clause added to the Western Creed from the East 
is ‘‘ Maker of heaven and earth.” The first article reads, ‘“ I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” This is opposed to the idea of materialists. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall said, and he is followed by many, that “ in 
matter is the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life.’ But he admits that “no shred of trustworthy 
experimental testimony exists to prove that life in our day 
has ever appeared independently of antecedent life.” Con- 
sequently, we go back to Francesco Redi and his dictum 
omne vivum ex vivo, and back beyond Redi to Anaxagoras, 
that mind created the world. I have always said that 
materialism is a retrograde step. It takes us back to 
theories superseded 500 years B.c. Do not forget this: 
denial that God made the world, denial that Jesus Christ 
took our nature to save it, all run up to the fallacy, Man 
couldn’t, therefore God didn’t. 

No, rely upon it, it is sound philosophy as well as true 
religion to believe in the Maker of the world as a living God, 
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the Source of all life, and to anchor on the old words: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Yes, and on the completion of each stage He pronounced it 
good. 

Never let go this truth: God made the world; not the 
devil, It is a good world, a beautiful world, marred by our 
folly, our sin, our selfishness, our perversity. But it is made 
by a good God for His people, as a school for the life which 
has been prepared for them in the new heaven and the new 
earth, when the first heaven and the first earth are passed 
away. 

This is a faint outline of what we are called upon to be- 
lieve, when we declare our faith in the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 


“AND IN JESUS CHRIST, HIS ONLY 
SON, OUR LORD ” 


“ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of 
grace and truth.’’—John i. 14. 


Last Sunday I tried to shadow forth some of the attributes 
of the God in whom we profess our belief when we say the 
creed. I pointed to Him as the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth. Now, though we try ever so hard to fix 
our thoughts upon Him, He still seems very far off. 

The distance between man and his Maker increases the 
longer we think of it. If, when alone, we cover our faces 
with our hands to shut out every outside object and try to 
imagine what an infinite being is, we are lost. If we look up 
into the sky and think of all that science tells us of the 
number of the stars and the order of the universe, and then if 
we try to imagine the Power who created it all, we are, if 
possible, more astonished than before. 

But we need not live in this state of darkness, for we have 
One who is “the Brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of His Person” on whom our faith may justly 
anchor. Now let us see shortly who is this Jesus who makes 
it so much easier for us to believe in God than it would other- 
wise be. 

Consider, first, His name and title, Jesus Christ. Jesus is 


the same name as Joshua, signifying ‘“‘ Saviour.” His life 
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and work, indeed, were shadowed forth by one of the most 
perfect characters in the Old Testament—that Joshua who 
led the armies of Israel into Canaan. This is not fanciful. 
It connects Christ with the Old Testament, with Jewish 
history. He was the Messiah, the Deliverer for whom 
prophets had prepared the way, and whom the law pre- 
figured by a wonderful series of types and signs. This gives 
the ideas of plan, forethought, and preparation. It was not 
as if a wonderful teacher, an improved Socrates, sprang up 
all of asudden. The two words, I repeat, the name and the 
title, presuppose a history and a literature. Of none of the 
world’s other masters or heroes could this be affirmed with 
any show of truth. The gradually unfolded series of events, 
from the call of Abraham to the decree of Augustus, all 
worked up to the appearance of Christ. 

For two thousand years at least the Jewish people were 
taught with ever increasing distinctness what manner of 
man He was to be. They understood some of His charac- 
teristics. They comprehended that He was to be a king; 
people admit the need of authority. They comprehended 
that He was to be a teacher; people readily admit the need 
of instruction. But they never dreamed that He was to be a 
sacrifice for sin; for they would have said, Had they not the 
ceremonial law, and was not that enough? 

Christ’s three characters were all shown before by predic- 
tion and type; and two out of the three—the kingly char- 
acter and the teacher’s—they realised; but the sacrificial 
character, the mystery of atonement by a priest who was 
also a victim, this, as it could only be spiritually discerned, 
they understood not. 


My point is, that sufficient announcements of Christ were 
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made to distinguish Him from any other world-teachers— 
Socrates, Buddha, Confucius—but that the great work He 
was to do, though foretold, was not understood, because it 
revealed a depth of love too great for man’s mind to grasp, 
and too deep for man’s thoughts to penetrate. 

Thus, then, Jesus Christ was the Messiah of the tl 
But He is much more than that. We say: “I believe in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” He was the only Son 
of God. Here our words had best be few. We cannot 
attempt to explain the mystery. To do so we had need to be 
far wiser and holier than we can ever hope to be while 
cumbered with mortal bodies. Arguments devised by theo- 
logians seem to throw light on this matter; but we find, if we 
pursue them, that they have often raised difficulties by the 
very attempt at solution that did not exist until the attempt 
was made. It is enough for us to believe that He who lived 
our life was the only Son of God and therefore Himself in 
very essence God. We are safest to leave the doctrine in St. 
John’s words: “‘ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us,’(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 

I repeat, our words must be few, and we must not go be- 
yond what is written; but, on the other hand, we must not 
neglect anything that zs written that may throw light on the 
subject. Keep St. John’s expression, “ THE WORD,” in mind, 
but carry it back. That worp, described in the fourteenth 
verse of St. John’s first chapter as made flesh and dwelling 
amongst us, was “in the beginning.” “In the beginning 
was the worp, and the worp was with God, and the worp 
was God.” 

The mode of the generation of the worD, of course, we 
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cannot venture to understand. Perhaps we gain something 
by the comparison of Justin Martyr. He illustrates the 
mode of the generation of the worD by a comparison 
borrowed from the fire. “‘ The fire does not diminish the 
fire from which it was lighted.” And recollect, this Rational 
Power or WorpD, afterwards “‘ made flesh,” was not unknown 
in Old Testament history. He was present at the creation of 
man; He appeared to Abraham; He wrestled with Jacob; 
He conversed with Moses in the burning bush; He an- 
nounced the approaching fall of Jericho to Joshua. 

In brief, when God appears in the Old Testament, as He 
does over and over again, zt is always God the Son who is 
manifested. ‘This is the belief of the Church. He was ever 
present in the world as its true life. And we must not tie 
down Christ to the Jewish history, or the Jewish heroes, or 
the Jewish books. Wherever, throughout the long centuries 
from man’s fall to the incarnation, a noble thought was ex- 
pressed, or a noble deed of self-sacrifice done, Christ was the 
author of that thought and of that deed. 

It is a very imperfect and surface view of God’s dealings 
with man to believe that, after creating him, He left him un- 
warned, and unhelped, and unsolaced until some two thou- 
sand years ago. It is not only an imperfect but a radically 
wrong view of God’s dealings with man to believe that, after 
creating him, He left him to be warned, helped, and solaced’ 
by some other power. No! all the good influences that ever 
touched our race came from the Word. Long before He was 
made flesh and appeared as the Babe of Bethlehem He was 
trying to redeem fallen man. There was no period when: 
God left man ‘‘ without witness.” 

If you think of the meaning of what I have said, it will 
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keep you from the common fault of believing that there are 
two sources of good in the world. One which has worked 
through Jewish channels—Bzble goodness—the other which 
has worked through Gentile channels—non-Bible goodness. 
No! When we believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, we believe that He is the only source of ‘‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 

Man was first made after the image conceived in the Divine 
mind. He fell, and that image was marred and defaced; 
but never for a moment were efforts relaxed to reimpress the 
features of God on the defaced coin, to restore the prodigal 
to his place in the household! Even if we approach the life 
and work of Jesus Christ as an unbeliever, we must admit, I 
think, that He is not merely a sage or a philosopher; neither 
is He a hero developed by the surroundings of his particular 
epoch. No! He came into a world slowly prepared for 
Him by a Religion and a Literature. 

If we are half believers, we must at least admit that He 
was, in the reach of His moral vision, a prophet; in influence 
over men’s minds, a king. 

If we are whole believers, all is explained, for He will be to 
us “the Word which was from the beginning” and not a 
High Priest that cannot be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities; but one that “hath been in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” And if we are really and 
truly His people, we shall know in our inmost hearts that He 
is “ the Lamb that was slain; ” and that if we are to approach 
ever so short a way to the attainment of His likeness, we 
must be cleansed by His precious blood! There is no 
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mistake about the fact. No man can do for us what Jesus 
Christ has done and is doing. No sacrifice can avail as His 
sacrifice availeth. To sum up all in the glorious language of 
St. John the Divine it is “ Jesus Christ that loved us and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto Gop and His FatHer;” and so, “to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 


“WHO WAS CONCEIVED BY THE HOLY 
GHOST, BORN OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 
SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE ” 


“But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
born of a woman, born under the law.’’—Gal. iv. 4. 


Last Sunday I tried to explain what we believe when we 
profess our faith in Jesus Christ the Son of God. I tried to 
put together the scattered hints which Holy Scripture gives 
us about the existence of Christ before He came upon the 
earth. JI expanded the thought, “‘ In the beginning was the 
Word.” Now I pass to those articles of the creed which 
give in few words the human life and death of Christ. 

If we take the divisions of the creed and see the periods 
of the events described in it, we are struck by the wonderful 
truth that the words I am to consider this evening are the 
only events in time. 

The transactions or events, if they can be called by either 
name, which went before Christ’s birth belong not to time 
but to eternity. 

From the statement, “ He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost,” to the statement, ‘‘ He was buried,” we have to do 
with t2me—‘ the days of the Son of Man” with this world, 
but with this world as it never was before; with this world 
touched by the actual presence of its Maker in a human body. 

The idea of a god coming down to visit earth was common, 
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The heathen had represented many of their gods as taking 
part in the world’s battles and the world’s intrigues. But 
we cannot think of the expeditions of the pagan gods to 
earth without shrinking from the pictures they call up. Yet 
it is instructive just to recall them, because the contrast be- 
tween man’s ideas and God’s plans are shown to be so 
tremendous. 

The worp is made flesh to carry out a plan which had been 
formed when man fell. The whole is clearly put in one of 
our hymns— 

““O wisest Love! that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail, 


Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


‘** And that a higher gift than Grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s PRESENCE and His very self, 
And Essence all Divine.”’ 


We dare not venture on the irreverence of asking too 
particularly how God, by the working of the Holy Spirit, 
united Himself with man. ‘‘ The Word became Flesh and 
took to Himself under the conditions of human birth our nature 
and our lot.” + Thus Christ was conceived and born. Con- 
ceived in a mysterious way by the Holy Ghost, Christ is born 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Did it ever strike you that two mortals—a woman and a 
man—are named in the creed? Mary and Pontius Pilate. 
Without the woman there could have been no INCARNATION; 
without the man there would have been no ATONEMENT. 
But what different feelings the two names call up! The 
Virgin Mary is the type of all that is pure and lovely. She 

1 Westcott, The Historic Faith, p. 61. 
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is truly “ the lily of Israel.” We may call her by that name 
without offence. We may not call her by all the names in 
the Song of Solomon. The excessive reverence paid her by 
Rome jars on us, not only because it is false in taste and 
exaggerated, but because we feel it would have pained her to 
have received it. The shrinking modesty, the perfect efface- 
ment of self, the absorption of her own hopes and affections, 
yes! of her whole nature, in her Son,—these are lessons for 
us of priceless value. Without Mary, I repeat, there could 
have been no incarnation. The submission of Christ to the 
human birth seems unspeakably humiliating, but to under- 
take such a humiliation for the sake of others is unspeakably 
glorious. That is a maimed and imperfect view of Chris- 
tianity which fails to give honour to the Virgin Mary, blessed 
among women. Remember without her Jesus would have 
lacked some traces of humanity which He could not spare. 
The man who has never known a mother’s care cannot be as 
complete in sympathy as the man who has known it. A 
holy, softening influence is left out of his life, and he is the 
poorer for its absence. 

Now the lesson which I hope you will gain from this sermon 
is, that the Christ in whom we believe is human in a sense 
which no one else can attain to. He has in Him all the 
characteristic qualities of a man and all the characteristic 
qualities of a woman. When reading the gospels, you have 
instances of courage, fearlessness, strength; the qualities 
which in olden days were supposed to be the manly qualities ; 
and no sooner have you been struck with these than some 
note of tenderness and sympathy is struck which you feel is 
purely womanly. It is the fashion to mourn over the 
depravity of man. It would be healthier if we remembered 
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his boundless possibility of good. And this is best done if 
we keep before us that Jesus was born of woman. 

If we lose sight of this and think of Christ as a super- 
natural Being coming suddenly into the world on an heroic 
errand we cannot understand Him, we cannot love Him, we 
are not drawn to Him as when we think of Him as born of 
Mary. Never lose sight of the human view of Christ. All 
the qualities of a good woman as well as all the qualities of a 
good man were in Him. The true view “ will protect us from 
the fault of looking only on the severe judicial aspect of the 
Saviour, and transferring to his mother and the saints all 
the attributes of compassion and mercy which attract sin- 
stricken souls.” 

There is a well-known saying of a good man which illus- 
trates this. When the Assembly of the Scotch Church were 
discussing hymns, some objected to hymn 399 because of the 
refrain: “Jesu, Son of Mary, hear.” Professor Tulloch 
said: “It is possible to doubt whether He was the Son of 
God; but surely not whether He was the Son of Mary.” But 
the creed goes on. After it says Christ was conceived and 
born of the human mother, it says: “‘ He suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.” This refers strictly to the fact that Pontius 
Pilate was Roman governor of Judea when Christ was put to 
death. But really the word suFFERED covered His whole 
human life. There could be nothing but suffering in the 
long career of misunderstanding and misrepresentation, of 
reproach and rebuke, to which He was subjected through 
His mortal life. It has been said with deep insight that His 
childhood in the mountain home of Nazareth must have been 
the happiest time of His life, when He was growing in favour 
with God and man; but even then He must have still 
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suffered “because He saw the disharmony between His 
Father and His brethren.”’ Every hour of His life must have 
brought before Him the contrast between heaven and earth. 
And when that short glimpse of a peaceful life was over He 
entered on a career of hardship and pain. 

There is nothing so disheartening in this world as striving 
to help people who refuse to be helped, who are stupid and 
suspicious, and accuse us of selfish motives when we have 
one aim and one only—their good. 

We know what it is to have to try and save a profligate or 
a drunkard who is bent on ruining himself, and who will not 
listen to us; who, when we think we have got him right for a 
time, drops back and leaves us with the task of reform to be 
done all over again—and again. 

This is a faint type of Christ’s whole life. It is summed 
up in the third of the logia—those striking fragments found 
some few years ago at Behnesa :— 

Jesus saith, “I stood in the midst of the world and in the 
flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and 
none found I athirst among them; and My soul grieveth over 
the sons of men, because they are blind in their heart.” 

But the climax of suffering was reached when He was 
crucified. The space from the agony in the garden of 
Gethsemane to the death-cry on the cross comprised the 
Passion of the Lord. This happened under Pontius Pilate. 
The name is brought in to mark the date, and for no other 
reason. If we found in the creed an article saying that 
Christ was “‘ betrayed by Judas Iscariot,” it would have been 
holding up that name to hate which seems most justly to in- 
spire hate. But to do so would have been utterly contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity. J? is ours to forgive. So the 
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name of the irresolute governor is not brought in for execra- 
tion; it is mot, as some preachers say, “ handed down to 
eternal infamy.” It comes in to mark the date. Our creed 
is an historic one. Our religion is based on fact. Its 
greatest tragedy happened when Tiberius was Emperor and 
Pontius Pilate Procurator of Judza. 

We will consider what we owe to that Judicial Murder, as 
the world calls it; to that glorious martyrdom and unex- 
ampled sacrifice, as we call it, when we comment on the 
words “ was crucified.” 

Here we end for the present. 

These are some of the thoughts that should fill our hearts 
when we confess our belief in the truth that Jesus Christ was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. 


“WAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED” 


“That He by the grace of God should taste death for every man.”— 
Heb. ii. 9. 


I HAVE seen in that valuable book, The Foundations of 
Belief, the several articles in the creed marked respectively 
with the letters R,F, or H, as referring to matters of 
reason, faith, or history. Some of the articles of the creed 
appeal to all three; some to history alone, others to faith 
alone. 

Now, as I said last Sunday, the Crucifixion, which is the 
greatest of all events except the Resurrection, is an historical 
event, as historical as the murder of Julius Cesar. It rests 
on precisely the same evidence as any other great martyr- 
dom. The causes that led up to it are all distinctly traced, 
and the offended prejudices that found such a terrible ex- 
pression are easily understood. The Jewish nation and the 
Jewish priesthood were infamously corrupt. The Temple 
was desecrated by shameless traffic, and the Law of God, once 
undefiled and ‘‘ converting the soul,” was thickly overlaid 
with all kinds of trifling observances and rites which hid 
the spirit of its enactments under a tangle of minute 
regulations. 

The nation, too, was divided into sects and parties. A 


priestly party and an Herodian or pro-Roman party were 
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always at war. It was a period of religious and political 
corruption of the rankest kind. Suddenly a Prophet ap- 
peared who was the Incarnation of Purity and Fearlessness. 
He denounced the vices of the day. He spared neither 
priests nor people. He did not hesitate to proclaim aloud 
the crimes of the dominant classes. After a career as a 
preacher of reform of three years’ duration, a conspiracy was 
formed against Him, and He was accused of Sabbath-break- 
ing and of trying to make Himself a king; tried with a 
mockery of justice, and sentenced to death. 

The most ignominious punishment that could be devised 
was inflicted upon Him. He was nailed to a cross between 
two thieves, the pariahs of society, and allowed to hang on 
the accursed tree until the unnatural position and the loss of 
blood weakened Him; then followed a rupture of a vessel of 
the heart, and He died. 

This is one side of the story of the martyrdom. There is 
another. This man Jesus not only denounced the vices of 
a corrupt society; He preached a new code. He took the 
Ten Commandments and showed how they were to be 
observed in the spirit. He preached, above everything. else, 
the duty of forgiving injuries. He bade people live for 
others. He was the Apostle of Self-Sacrifice, and from the 
first He had foreseen His own fate. He knew He should die 
on a cross, and He told His followers that if they were worthy 
of the name of disciples then each one must take up a cross 
and deny himself and follow Him. 

Further, He appealed to old prophecies and showed how 
all the more spiritual predictions in the Prophets and Psalms 
had pointed in some sort to His life and His death. 

This manner of man was unlike any other that the world 
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had seen, and so His death had and has morals and meanings 
that no other death has ever had. 

We know that the cross has become the symbol of self- 
denial and of victory through self-denial. We know how 
Christians gloried in it and trusted in it. What says St. 
Paul? ‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But we cannot enter into the meaning of the atoning death 
now. We must consider that when we come to “ the for- 
giveness of sins.” Our thoughts are fixed now on the actual 
martyrdom. All the four evangelists record the fact of 
Christ’s death. St. Matthew says: ‘ Jesus, when he had 
cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost.” St. 
Mark says: “ Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost.” St. Luke says: “‘ When Jesus had cried with a loud 
voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit: and having said thus, he gave up the ghost.” St. 
John says: “‘ When Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, 
It is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost.” 

The death was a real death, no swoon, no imitation or 
simalcrum of death. And note one thing, all the evangelists 
relate it in the plainest way. There is not a word of anger or 
heat or passion against the murderers of Jesus. Ordinary 
historians bring their feelings freely into their descriptions of 
trials and defeats of hope. Again, there are glowing descrip- 
tions of the deaths of heroes, attempts to arouse anger or 
sympathy. In the gospels the self-restraint of the whole 
story is one of the most wonderful things about it. As has 
been truly said: ‘‘ Not one single hard word from beginning 
to end; no fine writing or pathetic comment; no praise of 
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the fortitude of the sufferer; no blame cast upon those who 
caused the sufferings.” The little knot of true-hearted dis- 
ciples saw nothing and thought of nothing but their murdered 
master. Such was the death of Christ. 

When the darkness that hung over the city of Jerusalem 
lifted, Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus begged the body 
of Jesus, and obtained permission to bury him in the new 
tomb in the garden nigh at hand. There is a reason for men- 
tioning that the tomb was new. Had it been previously 
occupied it might have been disputed that it was not the 
body of Christ but some other which was removed. The 
faithful few took down the body of the Lord and wound it in 
linen clothes with spices, “as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury.” A great stone was rolled to the mouth of the 
sepulchre; they sealed it and set a watch. There is some 
little difficulty in making the accounts harmonise, but it 
seems most likely that the interview with Pilate took place 
after six o’clock on Friday. It is very unlikely that the body 
was left unwatched by the enemies of Christ, but there was 
no doubt great confusion in the city of Jerusalem. The 
darkness had filled all with terror. The streets were probably 
crowded by shrieking and terror-stricken multitudes. But, 
under cover of the twilight, the loyal-hearted disciples buried 
the body. It was watched and guarded by hate and 
love— 


““By Jesus’ grave on either hand, 
While night is brooding o’er the land, 
The sad and silent mourners stand,” 


The body of the Saviour lies in the rock-hewn tomb. The 
life of conflict and pain and self-sacrifice is over and done. 
No more shall stripes and piercings lacerate the flesh or 
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insults and blasphemies penetrate the ears. Rest at last is 
won. This we know from the sacred story. Sleeping on the 
couch of stone lies the Saviour. Soon, like Jacob, He shall 
discern a vision of wonder-working angels, but now, as the 
last hours of the day now known to Christendom as Good 
Friday pass, the human body rests in the slumber of the 
grave. 

Sometimes we are inclined to say: It would have been well 
for Christendom if Joseph’s new tomb, after having served 
its purpose as the honoured resting-place of the Lord’s 
body, had ceased to have a memorial save in the hearts of 
Christians. 

We are ready to wish that the devout Empress Helena had 
never sought out and adorned the Holy Sepulchre. If we 
think of the wars that have been waged for the possession of 
the Saviour’s Tomb, we are full of shame. It is a dreadful 
history. Bloodshed, and hate, and violence have raged 
from the time of the Crusades to the Crimean War about 
the so-called holy places. Even now the quarrels of Chris- 
tians mar the repose that befits the grave of the Prince of 
Peace. 

But, in spite of all this, when we kneel in the right spirit at 
the Sepulchre in Jerusalem, and see the pilgrims of all nations 
and peoples and languages offering their devotions, though 
there are many things we wish away, we realise the super- 
human power of the Being who still draws all men unto Him. 
We know that He was crucified; that He died; that He was 
buried. But if the story had ended there, those worshippers 
would not be kneeling, and we should not be preaching, in 


His name. 
For the present we leave Him dead. But His spirit is 
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active and vigorous, working out wonderful things. Soon 
the breath of Resurrection will revive Him, and the light 
shine. 

Meantime I have tried to gather up what we should believe 
when we say that our Lord was crucified, dead, and buried. 


“HE DESCENDED INTO HELL” 


“He went and preached unto the spirits in prison.’””—1 Pet. iii. 19. 


As the last hours of the day, now known to Christendom as 
Good Friday, drew to a close, the human body of Jesus rested 
in the slumber of the grave. But where was Christ’s spirit? 
This is the question which I shall try to answer this evening. 
He descended into Hell, or Hades, that is to say, to the un- 
seen world where the spirits of the dead are living. The word 
we here translate “hell” means literally only “ the hollow 
place.” We are taken in thought into the mysterious world 
of spirits. We find ourselves, as it were, groping in twilight. 
It is a wide step from the Judgment Hall and Calvary, from 
the tomb in the garden, to the mysterious region of the un- 
seen world where the disembodied spirits dwell. Timidly 
and reverently, but yet, I believe, with warranty of Scripture, 
we strive to answer the question: Where was the human 
spirit of Jesus while the human body lay in the grave? 
There are some doctrines of our holy faith which men pass 
over and ignore from a kind of cowardice. They are afraid 
to follow the plain teaching of Holy Scriptures and the voices 
of the Church about them. One of these is the truth that 
Christ descended into Hades, the abiding-place of departed 
spirits, and, when there, preached to them. There is the 
text written plainly, and one would have thought unmistak- 
Gps 
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ably: ‘“‘ He went and preached to the spirits in prison.” The 
whole passage rightly rendered reads thus: 

“ For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened in Spirit: in which he also went and 
preached unto the spirits in their place of safe keeping ” (not 
a prison or dungeon). 

Consider this sentence reverently. Our Saviour when 
hanging on the Cross breathed the memorable prayer: 
“ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
His divine human spirit was to the end overflowing with 
burning love to mankind. He was fighting a battle of un- 
exampled difficulty for them, and He conquered in the fight. 
But what I want you to realise is, that even then He was full 
of burning, inextinguishable love for the souls of men. See 
with what joy and eagerness he welcomed the repentant 
robber. This was the feeling in the heart of Jesus when He 
died. Well, when the pang is over and the world left behind, 
is He likely to have changed all of a sudden? Could we 
believe that he would leave His work half done? No! The 
spirit passed rapidly through mysterious scenes of which we 
know nothing; “the solid framework of created things is 
left behind,” and He enters the place of departed spirits. 
There dwells an innumerable throng; the myriads who had 
gone down into silence through all the long centuries, from 
Abel the righteous to the last human being who died while 
Christ hung on the cross. Those who passed away before 
the flood, those whose bodies are embalmed here in Egypt, 
heathens, Jews, men of all nations and all religions, wise and 
ignorant; and to ail these Jesus bears the message that He 
has conquered death. He preached to the spirits in prison, 
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and depend upon it, He had a message of blessing and hope 
for those expectant multitudes. 

Some of you may perhaps have read that very striking 
book known as the Gospel of Nicodemus. At one time it 
was really supposed to have been written by Nicodemus, 
later it was said to have been written in the third century; 


but it is certainly of great antiquity and embodies a curious _ 


legend. It describes the consternation with which the chief 
priests and Levites listened to Joseph of Arimathea, when 
he appeared amongst them who had sought to kill him and 
told them all that it was Jesus who had appeared to him at 
dawn on the first day of the week and had brought him out 
of the prison where the Jews had placed him, immediately 
after he had buried the body of Jesus, intending to slay him 
in the morning. Jesus had commanded him to remain forty 
days hidden in his own house, but now, the time having 
elapsed, he had returned to the synagogue. The Jews next 
examine the witnesses of His ascension, and, being greatly 
troubled, Joseph further proposes that they should send for 
Charinus and Lenthius, the two sons of Simon who were dead 
and rose among those who came out of their graves after the 
resurrection of Jesus, and make them tell what they had seen 
in Hades. The account is far too long to quote, but it gives 
a vivid picture of the waiting souls in hell, the triumph of 
Satan who has killed Christ, and then the voice as of thunder, 
the rushing of winds, the cry: “ Lift up your gates, O ye 
princes, and be ye lifted up, O everlasting gates, and the 
King »f Glory shall come in!” thrice repeated before Christ 
Himself appeared saying, ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye My saints; ” 
and when they were gathered round Him, laying His hand 
on Adam and saying to him: “ Peace be to thee and all thy 
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righteous posterity which is Mine.” Later, the legend 
records how Jesus ascended from hell, “ and all the saints of 
God followed Him.” 

~~ The subject is full of difficulties, but if we take the Lord’s 
own words to the penitent thief: ‘‘ To-day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise,” it is clearer; for Paradise is the blest 
abode of those reserved in God’s safe keeping to eternal life 
(literally the park or pleasure-garden of a king’s palace). We 
believe that Christ assured these waiting spirits, who had 
died in hope, that their salvation was secured. While the 
body rested in the sepulchre, He still worked for others. He 
went into the world where the departed spirits await their 
change. 

For remember, the Church never teaches us that we go to 
heaven or hell directly we die for ever. We pass into an 
intermediate state, as we may reverently gather from the 
story of the rich man and Lazarus, to undergo a refining or 
purifying process. Just as Dives, an incarnation of world- 
liness, is taught to care for his brethren, so is the dross of sin 
and selfishness removed from us. Consider this, weighing 
the words. The rich man is altogether selfish and careless on 
earth. In the unseen world, whither he goes after death, he 
is so changed that he begs Abraham that he would send the 
beggar Lazarus to awaken his own brethren to the duty of 
unselfishness. Thus he is not merely tortured in the next 
world, he is reformed. So I believe we shall be reformed. 

But I believe further that, if the doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state were preached oftener, we should have fewer 
unbelievers. The falsehood which we sometimes hear insisted 
on—chiefly on the strength of a misrepresented text from 
Ecclesiastes—is, put plainly, as follows:—A man lives to the 
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age of twenty or twenty-five, he has never been taught, and 
leads a careless, godless life, and for that life, directly he dies, 
he will suffer the unimaginable torments of hell for ever and 
ever! No chance of reform is given him! This is mot the 
faith of the Church. It was the invention of Augustine, who 
condemned all the millions of heathen who had never heard 
of Christ to everlasting punishment, and of Calvin, who made 
of a loving Father a remorseless demon. No; we believe 
that gradually souls will be fitted for heaven, though it may 
be by cleansing fires, in an intermediate state. In that state 
He tarried—while on earth the lagging hours of the first 
Good Friday drew to a close, the Sabbath passed—until the 
dawn of the great Easter Day: the pledge and foretaste of 
something even greater— 
“ To that brightest of all meetings 
Bring us, Jesus Christ, at last; 


By Thy cross, through death and judgment, 
Holding fast.” 


“ THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN 
FROM THE DEAD” 


« And He said unto him: If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
—Luke xvi. 31. 


THREE days, or rather parts of three days, according to our 
earthly computation, sufficed for the work in Hades. Then, 
it is written, “‘ The third day He rose again from the dead.” 
The prophecy of the psalmist was fulfilled. ‘ Thou shalt 
not leave my soul in hell, neither shalt Thou suffer Thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” 

With the first break of dawn came the second great earth- 
quake: the one as the soul of Jesus passed from earth, the 
other as he returned to it. The futile guard of soldiers fell 
stunned. Only the three faithful women, hastening through 
the dim light, saw the dazzling angel flash from heaven and 
heard the bewildering words: “He is not here, for He is 
risen, as He said.” Then when the disciples had come and 
gone, and only Mary bowed herself in solitary weeping, Jesus 
stood again on ground trodden by human feet. Once more 
He breathed air heavy with the sighs of humanity. Around 
Him lay the awakening city, the scoffers who insulted Him, 
the cowards who deserted Him, the murderers who slew 


Him. There is a wonderful contrast between the guilty city 
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and the tranquil dewy garden; how far greater the contrast 
between the garden where Mary scarcely recognises Him and 
the world He has just left behind Him, where the myriads of 
waiting souls have thrilled with the news of His victory! 

It is a glorious thing, my friends, to have as an article of 
the faith a Risen Christ. We should be as insensible as stones 
if we did not thrill at the words: ‘“ For now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the Resur- 
rection of the Dead!” And yet, what has it meant to the 
world? The sentence which I chose as my text is put into 
the mouth of Abraham, but it is our Lord who really speaks, 
for it is a prophecy of what He did. He rose from the dead, 
and the world was unconvinced, as He foretold it would be! 
We ask: How has the world regarded the great Resurrec- 
tion miracle? 

Tennyson’s wise saying— 


“It is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first and third, which are a riper first,” 


has an application here. It really sums up man’s spiritual 
history. For in the life of the world, as in the history of 
every individual: who is not merely existing, but growing, 
there have been three epochs in the history of their faith. 
And remember that faith includes three things: belief, love, 
and realisation. 

The first age of the world believes too much. It accepts 
Elysium and Tartarus, states of existence after death in 
which we enjoy the sensual pleasures of this life with the 
addition of continuity; there is to be no end. All the en- 
joyments of the world we live in are to go on without any 
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real idea of growth or improvement. Our pleasures here are 
to be continued without satiety. 

That is the bright side, for undeveloped minds. But 
there is another side to the picture. This continuity of 
pleasure, this material heaven, is only for those who believe 
as they do. They believe in a future life which for some 
people is to be an eternity of torture. And all hopeless! all 
meaningless! It is a life everlasting; but what a life! 
There is no idea of moral improvement, of that education 
which is the Christian’s heaven. 

The second age of the world believes too little. It gives 
up all the first age believed and says it has outgrown it; 
and in a sense it has done so. But what is substituted? 
Nothing. Are there some among us who are still in this 
second stage of half knowledge? They have rejected the 
material heaven of respectability and the eternal punishment 
of ignorance, and they have gone no further. In this second 
stage a man imagines himself guided by pure reason, whereas 
in truth he is still under the bondage of materialism, though 
of a different kind. Still, for him, there is nothing but that 
which he can apprehend or see. If he does not know him- 
self of these matters he immediately proceeds to assume 
that no one can know. Some give it up, with a frank deter- 
mination to make the best of it, from a purely selfish point 
of view—‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is 
the unacknowledged thought in their hearts. But I hope 
and believe that these are in a small minority to-day. Most 
of them are all the more anxious to help those who suffer in 
this world, and, though inclined to pride themselves on their 
ignorance (or agnosticism, as they prefer to call it), realise 
that their duty to their neighbour is not less but more if this 
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world is all they have to hope for. And there are others who 
have gone deeper still, and who know in their hearts that 
“if in this world only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable.” These are they who long for a sign; 
who say, as their spiritual fathers said in the time of Christ: 
“Tf one came from the dead to tell us, we could believe.” 
But our Lord knew human nature to its depths. He knew 
that those who need a sign, an outward and visible miracle, 
are just those who could not recognise or believe it if it were 
given them. Still, since He would leave nothing untried, 
He would give them even this. He would come back to 
them from the grave. Yet He knew that they would not be 
persuaded, though He rose from the dead. 

And we know that they were not. He was not really 
dead, they said, or His disciples had stolen His body away 
and pretended that He had risen. Just as in these days if a 
miracle, in the ordinary sense of the word, happens, our one 
idea is to prove that it did not happen or that it was not a 
miracle! 

But, thank God, there is a third stage—a third which is a 
riper first. The sceptical views represent only the history of 
certain periods and certain societies. All men are not con- 
tent to close up the avenues by which spiritual forces pene- 
trate to them. If evil spirits enter in and dwell in some 
hearts, the spirit of God enters into and dwells with others. 
There are now, I believe, a growing number of men and 
women to whom the Risen Christ is a living power, and 
Easter Day the most memorable day in the world’s history. 
As I often say—and one cannot say it too often—the hard, 
sharp, dividing line between natural and supernatural is not 
drawn now. There is much more in God’s world than we 
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can explain by formule. We recognise now that there is no 
impossibility in Christ having risen from the dead. It is not 
to be rejected on @ priort grounds. 

Shelley says— 


“ Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity; ”’ 


and Professor James comments on this: ‘“‘ Suppose now that 
this were really so, and suppose moreover that the dome, 
opaque enough at all times to the full super-solar blaze, could 
at certain times and places grow less so, and let certain 
beams pierce through into this sublunary world. Only at 
particular times and places would it seem that, as a matter 
of fact, the veil of nature can grow thin and transparent 
enough for such effects to occur. But (note this) in those 
places, gleams, however finite and unsatisfying, of the 
absolute life of the universe are from time to time vouch- 
safed. Glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, and streams of 
knowledge and perception float into our finite world.” 

Those who say and feel this are really witnesses to the 
truth and reality of the Easter miracle. There 7s an unseen 
world, to which Christ went, and from which He came back 
in His Resurrection body. Cling to this truth, and the 
world will be a different world to you from the day when you 
realise it. It stands to reason that illness, age, or loss of 
loved ones will be less hard to bear than before; but besides, 
we shall feel all that the psalm writer felt when he said: 
“ Thou has set my feet in a large room.” 

Think of this as you kneel at Communion. A living Christ 
is giving Himself to you. That is enough. We have out- 
lived the days of superstition, over-belief, or credulity. We 
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are outliving the days of unbelief—incredulity. We have 
the third thought, which is a riper first; a certainty of Resur- 
rection Life. We are able to say now, with a deeper, more 
discerning faith, of our Lord: “‘ The third day He rose again 
from the dead.” 


“HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN AND 
SITTETH ON THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD 
THE FATHER ALMIGHTY ” 


‘* A great high priest that is passed into the heavens; Jesus Christ the 
Son of God.’’—Hebrews iv. 14. 


THE ascension of our human nature in Christ, into Heaven, 
is one of the most momentous and important events in this 
world’s history. Christ had been now forty days upon the 
earth since His return from Hades. He does not seem to 
have been continually with His disciples; His appearances 
to them were rare and generally unexpected. But, on this 
occasion, He had appointed the eleven disciples to meet Him 
on a certain hill. Evidently their hopes of an earthly 
Messiah had been all rekindled by His return from the dead, 
and they seem to have thought that this formal appointment 
with them all for a particular day was a sign that their hopes 
were after all to be fulfilled. For when they were come to- 
gether they asked at once: “ Lord, will Thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel? ” 

But their faith was to undergo the last supreme trial. 
They learned that they had been called together to receive 
His last blessing, that He was about to leave them, never, as 
it seemed, to return. “ And He said unto them: It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father 
hath put in His own power. But ye shall receive power, 


after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and you shall 
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be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem and in all?Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
And when He had spoken these things, while they beheld, He 
was taken up and a cloud received Him out of their sight.” 

It was all over. They were left standing alone, straining 
their eyes to follow the radiant figure as it disappeared into 
the cloud. It seemed as if they could never look down to 
earth again. But they were called back by a new voice: 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
This same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven.” 

They walked slowly back to Jerusalem, discussing between 
themselves what it behoved them to do. They were no 
longer cast down. St. Luke says they “returned to Jeru- 
salem with great joy.” Having seen the enthronement of 
their King, His subjects return with gladness filling their 
hearts. And their first act was evidently a direct conse- 
quence of His farewell words. He had said they were to be 
witnesses to Him first in Jerusalem. That had been the 
scene of the story they had to tell. There He had taught 
and wrought so many of His wondrous works. Above all, it 
was the scene of His judicial murder. There He had been 
mocked, outraged, and crucified. Was it not like Him to 
begin by benefiting the very men who had so deeply wronged 
Him? 

Then “in Samaria.’’ Now the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans. So, when the Lord mentions this place, He 
intimates to the apostles that they must be stirred by a love 
strong enough to break down the most inveterate human 
prejudices. They are to preach pardons and reconciliation 
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first to His murderers, then to the persons against whom 
they were most bigoted. But the command does not stop 
here. Beyond Jerusalem, beyond Samaria, the love of 
Christ is to reach to the uttermost parts of the earth. In 
every direction they were to bear witness. 

So from the Acts we have the actual report of the first step 
the apostles took. They gathered together to elect a man 
in the place of Judas Iscariot the traitor. This was done in 
due form. Nothing could be more practical and business- 
like. These men were no dreamers or fanatics. They desire 
to complete the full number of witnesses. St. Peter ends 
his speech with these words: “‘ Wherefore of these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto that same day that He was taken up from us, 
must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His resur- 
rection.” 

A sufficient number of men who could say that they knew, 
of their own knowledge, that Christ was risen. Observe, the 
witnesses were not wanted for doctrine but for fact. It was 
not said, we want a twelfth man to join us who believes in 
Justification by Faith or the Atonement, but we want a 
man who in common with us saw a certain person alive after 
he had been dead and buried. And the lot fell upon 
Matthias. 

This incident is all we know about the nine days between 
the Ascension and Whit Sunday. I want you to consider 
what the Church had at this special waiting time, and what 
she had not. 

The Church consisted of about a hundred and twenty 
persons; not more. What was committed to these disciples ? 
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They had all the facts of Christ’s history. They believed 
all that is in the Nicene Creed from “‘ I believe in one God ” 
to the words “‘ whose kingdom shall have no end.” 

Then they had faith, hope, and charity. The disciples 
had no more any doubts. St. Luke tells us, “they wor- 
shipped Him.” The word is the same word as that used in 
the Book of Revelation when the angel forbids John to 
worship him and bids him emphatically to worship God. 
Again, it is the same word with which Christ rebukes Satan 
in the wilderness when he quoted the command, “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God.” 

Now this proves something very important. It proves 
that no doubt whatever remained in the disciples’ minds. 
Before, they had been quite uncertain in their minds. They 
had not known what to think. Their faith had not been 
strong enough to prevent their deserting Him in His hour of 
utmost need. Now all is changed. Having seen what 
happened on Ascension Day they had but one belief. As 
they walked back from Olivet they said farewell for ever to 
all doubt. Christ was God. 

Then they had hope. How could they help it when they 
had still ringing in their ears the sentence: “This same 
Jesus shall so come in like manner as you have seen Him go 
into heaven.” 

They had charity. No quarrels as yet marred the vesture 
of the Church; they loved and worked for each other. 
Faith, hope, and charity such as had never existed before or 
since must have animated that little band of believers. 

Then they had a ministry. Nobody questioned the 
authority of the twelve apostles. Deacons and presby- 
ters were ordained later; but during the nine days there 
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were the twelve apostles—a ministry ordained by Christ 
Himself. 

Then there were already the two sacraments ordained by 
Christfhimself—baptism and the supper of the Lord: life- 
giving ordinances. All this the Church, consisting of a 
hundred and twenty men and women, had. 

What then did it lack? We know it was incomplete. We 
know Christ had promised some one’s presence—the Com- 
forter, the Holy Spirit. There was all the machinery of a 
church, but it wanted to be set at work. It wanted Life— 
God’s Spirit. Before the motive power supplied by Jesus 
should have spent itself, fresh motive power must descend 
anew from Heaven. What a steam engine is without steam, 
a Church or Christian is without supplies of God’s Spirit, 
always needed, always requiring to be supplied and renewed. 

But of that Holy Spirit we must speak another time. We 
will end with the collect for Ascension Day; that prayer 
which, though written more than thirteen hundred years ago, 
is as fresh and as well adapted to English lips and English 
wants as if it were written yesterday. What prayer do we 
all need so much as that we may in heart and mind ascend to 
heaven and with Christ continually dwell? We ask for no 
bursts of temporary fervour, no spasms of piety, no flashes 
of religion, but for something calmer and simpler, yet holier 
far—to dwell continually with Christ. To live above all 
craving for the prizes of earth, and all desire to base our- 
selves on models of earthly character, however attractive. 
The true ascension is to be in thought with Christ, who 
“ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty.” 


“ FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD” 


“The Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels; and then shall He render unto every man according to 
his deeds.”—Matt. xvi. 27. 

THESE solemn words give Scripture warranty for the article 

of the creed which we shall consider this evening —the 

coming of Christ to judgment. 

It is safe to say that, after Christ’s ascension, every one 
believed that He would return quickly. We see signs in the 
letter to the Thessalonians that those early believers had so 
vivid an apprehension of Christ’s immediate return that they 
omitted to discharge the common duties of life. St. Paul 
himself seems to have partially shared this belief when he 
wrote, ‘‘ The dead in Christ shall rise first, then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them.” 
But later he writes: “‘ Now we beseech you, brethren . 
that ye be not soon shaken in mind, neither by word nor by 
letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.” 
Later, again, he said nothing about meeting the Lord alive 
in the air; but desired to depart and be with Christ. Still, 
though He tarry, He shall surely come. 

Now let us take this wonderful event and turn it over in 
our minds. Consider exactly what we mean and what we 


do not mean by judgment. Most of us admit that there is 
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need of some readjustment of things if the Ruler of the 
world is to deserve the name of just. 

At present everything seems unfinished. The obvious 
instance of the prosperity of the wicked and the misfortunes 
of the good puzzled the writer of the seventy-third psalm 
and it puzzles us. Then how unequal are the lots of men. 
How many of those who only live to misuse all God’s gifts 
have them in abundance, and those who would be channels 
of blessings and good have nothing. How often men wholly 
undeserving gain honour and the good perish in poverty. It 
is idle to pretend that the character of the Ruler of the world 
for justice can be preserved without a world to set this right. 
Tennyson puts into words what we all feel in four terse lines 
called “ The Play ’— 


“ Act first—this earth a stage so gloomed with woe 
You all but sicken at the shifting scenes. 
And yet be patient. Our playwright may show 
In some fifth act what thy wild drama means.” 


Apart from revelation there would seem a probability 
amounting to a certainty that a day of rectification must be 
in store for a world now such a confusion and chance medley. 
Our Holy Faith meets the human craving, and the Church 
presents a picture none can see unmoved of a last great and 
terrible day, with the Judge standing between the saved and 
the lost, and bidding one company enter heaven and the 
other depart to hell. 

Men rehearsed the solemn words in which Christ describes 
the last Judgment all through the ages of faith. The 
grandest music described the bliss of the saved and the 
terrors of the lost. Painters like Michael Angelo and Tin- 
toretto painted both in colours glowing with splendour. The 
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wonderful rhythm of Bernard of Clairvaux piled, image 
upon image, figures expressing the abandonment of utter 
woe. Again, other figures, heaping in superb profusion 
metaphors expressing bliss, rapture, ecstasy, joy without 
satiety, all the arts united to stamp on men’s mind the com- 
ing in glorious majesty—the Judge and the first Judgment. 
All these things—the signs of triumph, palms and garlands; 
the signs of punishment, the fire and the worm—were part 
of the furniture of men’s minds for centuries. 

How is it now? The reality which these images repre- 
sented has been clouded and sicklied over by doubt owing to 
two mistakes. First, men have vulgarised the judgment side 
of the picture; second, men have made free with the attri- 
butes of pardon and grace. 

First, the words of Scripture, quite terrible enough in 
their mystery (the words, I mean, about everlasting fire, and 
weeping and gnashing of teeth), have not been let alone. 
Men have materialised and vulgarised words which should 
have been left in their awful spiritual import. The Puritan 
divines have been the great sinners in this matter. Some 
here may remember when Buckle’s History of Civilisation 
came out there was one chapter which excited an out- 
cry. It was the description of the hell pictures and judg- 
ment pictures given in Puritan sermons. For every ghastly 
epithet, for every hideous detail, for every exasperation of 
the Bible words, chapter and verse—alas; many chapters 
and many verses—were given. I shall not quote them, but 
they were in harmony with a saying of the American 
Jonathan Edwards: “ Speaking of the torments of the lost, 
the oracle of Calvinism says, ‘ After you have worn out the 
age of the sun, moon, and stars in your dolorous groans and 
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lamentations without rest day and night or one minute’s 
ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever being de- 
livered,”:”’ 

Well! when thinking Christian people in England were 
confronted with all this they asked themselves, not whether 
they believed it, but whether they would not be blaspheming 
God if they tried to fancy for a moment it could possibly be 
true. Scripture was examined and the meaning of a few 
texts cleared, and then a reasonable faith was established. 
This ought to have been the history, but I am afraid it was 
not. The second mistake was, that men made free with the 
attributes of grace and pardon. There was the usual re- 
bound from slavery to licence: instead of saying God is good, 
men slid imperceptibly into the convenient creed God is good- 
natured. We judged the Triune God by ourselves. We 
know how easy it is to condone our own faults, to make light 
of our own shortcomings, and we fell into the grievous error 
of rubbing out the dividing line between right and wrong, 
and letting one slide into the other. 

I am certain if you recall the teaching of a large school of 
well-intentioned persons you will find it run into this. It is 
the reaction of the Puritan exaggeration. They pictured a 
deity revelling in the agonies of his creatures, instead of a 
Being of purer eyes than to behold iniquity; they made God 
a Being of sterner eyes than to behold happiness! This 
was too ghastly to be borne, and the result was as I say, the 
conversion of the good God into the good-natured God. 
This is the error against which we have to fight. It produces 
a religion without backbone. Let me show you what I mean. 
Take any institution in the world administered by a head 
who is merely good-natured. Fancy for one brief moment 
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. what would happen if the rulers of mankind were merely 
affable philanthropists who let everybody do as they liked. 
Why the world would be a pandemonium in no time. So, if 
the larger Government of the universe which over-rides, 
over-rules, and overlaps the thousands of lesser govern- 
ments, states, churches, families, societies—if this controlling 
Government, I say, were absolutely weak without the will 
or power of chastisement, we should drift into chaos. The 
rulerless world would be an orderless world, and life worth 
calling life would be impossible. The necessity for calling 
things by their right names, and saying thou “ shalt not”’ 
as well as “‘ you may,” is of the essence of rule and govern- 
ment, and is speaking reverently of the essence of God. “A 
God all mercy were a God unjust.” 

The coming “in glorious majesty ” is the coming of a 
Being who is neither tyrannical nor weak, because He 
possesses absolute knowledge. I began by saying the in- 
equalities of life perplex us, but how are they to be remedied ? 
By some social readjustments? Yes. By gradually giving 
people more equal chances? Yes. All these ameliorations 
will do much. From them much may be hoped. But man’s 
efforts are all ignorant. We do not know any one of our 
fellow creatures. The mother does not know the inner heart 
and motives of the son; the husband does not know the heart 
and motives of the wife. Certainly the best earthly ruler 
cannot know the hearts of the millions he rules. The judge 
only knows the case he tries in part. 

So we require the final Judgment—to confirm some ver- 
dicts and to reverse others. The question of the method of 
the Advent Assize of the universe is left in darkness. But 
that a process like that which the Bible represents must 
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conclude the world drama we may confidently believe. And, 
my friends, if there were no final assizes, He judges us now. 
We cannot pretend we have a low standard of duty. We 
have the highest in the world. Let this force us to be 
serious. We are responsible beings answerable for negli- 
gence, answerable for folly, answerable for wilful ignorance, 
answerable for speaking malicious words instead of kind 
ones, answerable for reading bad books instead of good 
ones, answerable for selecting bad friends instead of good 
ones. 

Do not think of the final judgment as a grand pageant in- 
vented by theologians and embodied in colour and music by 
painters and musicians. It will be as real as life itself. And 
if you ask, what shall I do now? this minute I say, “ Judge 
therefore yourselves that ye be not judged of THE LorD.” 
There is a saying of Christ which shows very clearly how we 
are being judged now, and by what we are judged. 

“ He that rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words hath 
One that judgeth him; the word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the last day.” We shall be judged by the 
standard Christ set up. Not by a Jewish standard, not by 
a Mohammedan standard, not by a freethinking standard— 
I will go further and say, not by a High Church or a Low 
Church standard—but by the words of Jesus Christ. How 
do we stand in this matter? Have we lived by the rule of 
the Sermon on the Mount? Have we kept the eleventh 
commandment, Love one another? The words spoken in 
Palestine to the Jewish multitudes, to the rulers, or the inner 
circle of disciples, speak now as living voices to us, and the 
same shall judge us in the last day. In proportion as we 
realise the fact that Christ judges us now, and by the standard 
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of His word, shall we understand the force of the words 
“from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” 

Whether the judgment will be carried on in anything like 
the shape descriptions and pictures represent I do not know. 
How much is figure and symbol I know not. But I know 
that Christ sees everything as it is. Try and think to-night 
how much of any one’s history you really know, and you 
will find it is less than nothing! So we may be thankful for 
this last judgment, terrible though it will be; we may be 
thankful that, in the prophet Isaiah’s words: “ Surely my 
judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God.” 

For at that last judgment there will be not only a scrutiny 
but a readjustment. After the scrutiny there will be a re- 
versal of man’s judgments in many cases. Those who are 
now considered saints and heroes may prove to be pre- 
tenders; the humble and neglected will meet recognition 
and reward. We have experience every day of the reversals 
of historical judgments that are always taking place—how 
those who have been crowned by one age are discrowned by 
another. But prejudice often comes in here. In the great 
day the judge will be our Lord, who is all-knowing, so we 
may be as sure of His charity as of His wisdom, for charity is 
the daughter of knowledge. 

Let us not look forward to judgment with panic fear. Let 
it not be a mere alarmist dream of resounding trumpets, and 
flaming worlds, and open books, and wrathful angels, and 
clouds and terrors, for human sympathy and human pity 
will be there. Is it not written, “the Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son?”’ On 
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a God’s knowledge and a man’s compassion we may cast 
ourselves in humble trust— 
‘Oh, on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Thou, O Christ, the sinner’s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away.”’ 
May these words help you to apprehend what is meant by 
the words: “ From thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead.” 


“] BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST” 


“But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in My name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance.’’—J ohn xiv. 26. 


THE creed may be broadly said to consist of three parts: 
the first is concerned with God the Father, the second with 
the life and work of Jesus Christ on earth, in Hades, and in 
Heaven, and the third is concerned with the Third Person of 
the Trinity—God the Holy Ghost. And it has been truly 
said, “If Jesus is the Head, the Holy Spirit is the heart of 
the Church.” 

We find at the very beginning of the Bible mention made 
of the Holy Spirit. At the creation He brooded over the 
face of the waters, and later breathed into Adam when he 
became a living soul. Throughout the Old Testament He 
inspired the holy men who kept the nations of Judah and 
Israel in mind of God’s will. In the Nicene Creed there 
is the express statement, “‘ Who spake by the prophets.” 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and all the holy men who kept, as it 
were, ringing the alarum bell of God’s warnings in the 
thoughtless ears of rebellious people, were moved to speak 
by the Holy Ghost. He animated them when they spoke of 
righteousness and truth and faith in the one God. We owe 
the prophetic description of Christ’s sufferings, ‘‘He was 
despised and rejected of men,” given by the first Isaiah, to 
the Holy Ghost. We owe the ringing assurance, ‘‘ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people,” which opens the prophecy of the 
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second Isaiah, to Him also. The words in David, “I will 
not suffer My Holy One to see corruption; ”’ the prophecy of 
Christ’s birthplace, ‘‘ Bethlehem Ephrata” in Micah; and 
also of Christ’s forerunner, Elijah the prophet, in Malachi: 
all these are the voices of the Holy Spirit. 

But in Old Testament times the Holy Spirit spoke “ by 
divers portions and by different ways;” there was no full 
outpouring till later. Of course, as we have seen when ex- 
plaining an earlier article in the creed, Christ was Himself 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, and His lips were full of grace 
and truth. But it was when Christ was going away that we 
hear a distinct announcement of the coming of the Third 
Person of the Trinity. The words are wonderful, and must 
have sounded very hard to the disciples. “It is expedient 
for you that I go away, for if I go not away the Comforter 
will not come unto you: but if I depart I will send Him unto 
you.” 

The promise was fulfilled, the Holy Ghost was that 
promised Comforter, and He came with cloven tongues and 
rustling wind at Pentecost. 

Then followed a world of miracle and wonder. The 
Church was full of the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit gave 
the believers power to do extraordinary things. They spoke 
languages without the toil of study; they healed the sick; 
they raised the dead; they absorbed poisons without being 
affected. They seem to have been so full of life-giving 
energy that the very garments they touched worked cures. 
It was a marvellous time, those early years of the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. 

The painful fact that we see nothing like this now is one 
of the great trials of faith. Men contrast the state of affairs 
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described in the Bible with the state of affairs which exists 
in the world to-day, and they are bitterly disappointed. 
Give us proofs, give us proofs, they cry, of the Holy Spirit’s 
activity. 

My friends! The cry which expresses itself thus is no 
more nor no less than the cry our Lord rebuked when He 
said, ‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” 
The supernatural or rather preternatural workings of God’s 
Spirit are not often visible now, but that is surely our own 
fault, our own lack of faith. Yet, even now, we see signs of 
our revival. I wonder if you realise that, even in Old Testa- 
ment times, centuries elapsed more than once without “ open 
vision ” or the working of great wonders. And in those long 
periods, of which perhaps one is now ending, when there is 
not faith enough in God’s people to work wonders, we are 
never left entirely alone. At all times those who have eyes 
to see can trace the working of the Holy Spirit in our own 
lives and in the lives of our neighbours. There are various 
ways in which we are helped by Him. Sometimes He 
speaks to us loudly as with a voice of thunder in judgments 
and awakenings; at other times in gentle accents, soft as 
the breath of even. You cannot alter for the better a single 
syllable of our Lord’s description in the dialogue with Nico- 
demus: ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

I am preaching on an article in the Apostles’ Creed, which 
restricts itself to one definite statement, ‘“‘I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” Long after this and the Nicene Creed were 


drawn up, a clause was introduced into the latter which 
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added the further statement that the Holy Ghost “ pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son.” This sentence is 
beyond our comprehension. All we know is that, in a great 
theological wrangle, the Greeks affirmed that we had no right 
to make this addition, while the western Church insisted on 
it. We need not go into these difficulties; for us it is enough 
to believe that the Infinite Spirit may, and does, enter into 
communion with our spirits. 

Observe the difference; man tries to define and distin- 
guish and make what is beyond our comprehension intelli- 
gible, thereby perplexing the subject more than ever. Our 
Lord only attempts to give us an idea of the great truth by 
comparison and simile. He likens the Holy Spirit’s influence 
to the wind, itself invisible, but seen in its effects, or to the 
leaven of our daily bread. 

Translated into the language of common experience and 
taken out of the language of simile, what does this mean? 
We must see what difference the Holy Spirit makes. If we 
have Him at all He must do three things: He must awaken, 
He must comfort, He must strengthen. 

He must awaken. We know what it is to live in a dull 
routine of work and pleasure, pleasure and work, one day 
just like another; living in a constant alternation of shop 
talk and gossip, without anything to enkindle, to uplift, to 
arouse. Well, whenever, and however, we are taken out of 
this routine and lifted high above it, it is the Holy Spirit’s 
work. I cannot pretend to tell in which of the hundred or 
thousand ways at God’s command it may be done. Perhaps 
by a sermon, or a sacrament, or a sentence from the Bible; 
or, out of church, by a passage in a book, by a waft of 
memory of an older time, like a remembered perfume linked 
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with some distant scene; or, as the familiar line has it, by 
the “ impulse from a vernal wood ’”—never mind how—it is 
enough that we are sensible of an illumination, an uplifting 
impulse which at once, or gradually, changes all our life— 
that is God’s Spirit. ‘We have received the Holy Ghost. 

Then He will comfort us. When we are in trouble or 
bereavement, perplexity of mind, when we are heart-sore, 
there comes a moment when we are sensible of consolation 
and soothing. We may seem to have no reason for feeling 
happier; our lost ones are not restored, nor our malady 
healed, nor our circumstances changed. Yet somehow we 
are conscious that it is an easier world than it was yesterday. 
The burden does not gall us so much. The hands do not 
hang down or the knees bow as they did before—in a word, 
God’s Spirit has spoken. And if we have received Him, He 
will strengthen us. When sin and temptation have got 
tight hold, and the better instincts and impulses are under 
the control of our passions, when demons of lust and in- 
temperance seem to possess us, we know that through Him 
victory can be won, and is won. Our experience tells us of 
men who are changed in marvellous ways; judging as men 
judge, in unaccountable ways. These instances of strength 
being made perfect in weakness are to be accounted for in 
one way only—by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Nor must we even be content to think of Him as awaken- 
ing, and comforting, and strengthening. Our bodies should 
be “‘ temples of the Holy Ghost.” What this means we can 
guess from our knowledge of good men and women. We 
have known persons who have not only been visited now 
and again by God’s Spirit; but who have been verily and 
indeed occupied by It. The chief function of the Holy 
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Spirit is to keep us pure, and when we see persons who are a 
healing and helpful influence wherever they go, we feel 
that it is no human power which keeps them right, but the 
gracious spirit of our God. The presence of one devout, 
bright person in a corrupt or careless society—a person, I 
mean, who preserves and lives up to a high ideal—is an 
evidence of the existence and activity of the Holy Ghost. 

Last of all. Remember the Holy Spirit’s activity is the 
guarantee of progress. He will guide us into all truth. Up- 
ward and onward must be our motto; we go from strength 
to strength. There are no fixed points in religion. All our 
hopes for the progress of the world rests on God’s Spirit. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift comes from Him. 
The Art, the Literature, the Science, by and through which 
the world is mended are His gifts. There are not two sources 
of good. Every good gift is from God. When those pro- 
phecies come true: “The earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” and “ All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord; ” the regenerating 
process will be the work of God’s Spirit. 

This is what we believe when we say the article of the 
creed, “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 


“THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS ” 


** The whole family in heaven and earth.””—Eph. iii. 15. 


I HAVE to-day to speak of the Church; the Church Militant 
and the Church Triumphant. And I begin by confessing 
that there is nothing more painful than the dis-union of 
Christendom. The quarrels of rival churches and of rival 
sects are indescribably trying. They constitute the real 
hindrance to the progress of religion in the world. There is 
nothing of which we have so much reason to be ashamed as 
of our unhappy divisions. The way in which one church 
tries to un-church others is positively dreadful. When 
clergymen complain of the scanty progress of religion in the 
world, there is always an answer to their remonstrances 
ready in the mouth of the gainsayer. “ Make up your own 
quarrels, and then we will listen to you.” I put this in the 
plainest language at the outset of this sermon because I 
believe it to be true. One is tempted to say with the 
historian Finlay: “ The hope of attaining unity is one of the 
inveterate delusions of mankind.” 

But above all these sad experiences are the promises of 
God and the prayer of Christ. There shall be “ one flock ” 
(not “‘ one fold ””) and one shepherd; it is written again and 
again. The Saviour prays: “Holy Father keep through 


Thine own name those whom Thou hast given Me, that they 
Io!l 
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may be one, as We are.” The words “ unity of the Spirit ” 
and “ bond of peace’? must mean something. The parable 
of the vine and the branches points to an actual organic 
unity. 

Thus we have an apparent contradiction between scrip- 
tural statement and actual fact. There is a difficulty. Can 
we call these people who are divided by so many differences 
one body? 

Of course I know there is one very simple method of 
settling the question. It is for one of the churches to 
declare that every one who differs from her is wrong; and to 
excommunicate all who refuse to submit to a definite visible 
headship. This is, as I say, simple; but it will not satisfy 
you or me, and, please God, never will satisfy the majority 
of sensible Englishmen. We own no supreme authority 
save the great Head of the Church: Jesus Christ. 

Still the contrast between the professions of unity and the 
actual differences are a trouble. The solemn words of 
Christ the Master about union must mean something. They 
do indeed. They represent a truth as grand and ennobling 
as it is touching and beautiful. Make as much as you can 
of the divisions. He who believes that Christ rose from the 
dead, he who has been baptised into Him, he who rejoices, 
though trembling, in the pledge of a glorified humanity, and 
has set himself to obey the law of Christ, is divided from the 
world without by an interval as wide as that between life 
and death, 

Every question of form, ritual, organisation, dwindles into 
nothing when compared with the great essentials of the 
faith. Belief in a risen Christ, with whom we are united by 
baptism, and in a life after death in a body like His resurrec- 
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tion body: he who holds this creed lives absolutely in a 
different world from the man who does not believe it. 

Those who hold fast these living truths are the Church of 
God—they are the Communion of Saints. This is our com- 
fort. There are millions and millions of holy and humble 
men and women living here in the world; these are our 
fellow-citizens. The visible church is not the clergy. It is, 
according to our Prayer-book definition, ‘‘ A congregation 
of faithful men in which the pure word of God.is preached, 
and the sacraments duly ministered according to Christ’s 
ordinance.” 

Still, though there is but one flock, the Church of Christ, 
there must always be different folds; churches of the different 
families of the earth, since though we are one in Christ, 
barriers of race and speech oblige us to use different forms of 
Christian worship. Let us never for a moment undervalue 
our own national church, the high birthright of every Eng- 
lishman. There is a very solemn thought which has been 
put into beautiful words by an American Bishop. Hesays:— 

“ Critics in oratory have counted it one of the sublimest 
conceptions of a modern master of this art that he pictured 
at a single stroke the world-encompassing energy of the 
empire of Great Britain, whose morning drum-beat, follow- 
ing the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the 
earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England. But,” continues the Bishop, “ how much 
loftier in sublimity and how much grander a monument of 
national greatness than any military signal of the power 
which destroys men’s lives is this simple fact: that, as the 
earth’s shadow has kept sweeping slowly round the globe 
along the two advancing lines of twilight and dawn, wher- 
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ever the English tongue is spoken, the daily sacrifice of our 
morning and evening prayer has bowed down successive 
crowds of worshippers upon their knees; so that there has 
not been an hour of day or night since that month of May in 
the sixth Edward’s reign, when somewhere, from some high 
temple or lowly chapel, or family group, some chamber of 
sickness or dying bed, these immortal confessions, supplica- 
tions, and praises, have not been ascending.” 

But this is not ali. It is only half the truth, for observe, 
this ‘‘ congregation of faithful men,” even in its widest scope, 
takes in the visible church only. But go further. Take in 
the faithful departed. Think of the Church as of a multitude 
not on one but on both sides of the river of death. The seen 
Church is only a part. There is the unseen Church. We 
are not only fellow-citizens with our living brethren, but 
with apostles, prophets, and martyrs. 

It is an ennobling thing to belong to a great nation with a 
past bright with the careers of heroes. How many of us are 
stirred up by reading the achievements of our countrymen 
in books like Deeds that Won the Empire. Yet the feeling 
that we are members of Christ’s Church should be more 
inspiring even than this. For it links us on to ages of more 
wonderful achievement. It connects us with all the faithful 
departed. We are of the same family as the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
the noble army of martyrs. The Te Deum is more than a 
solemn hymn which we join in singing every Sunday, it is a 
commemoration of our spiritual ancestors. 

But there is something more personal, something that 
comes closer to us than all this. There are saintly memories 
in every family. There are figures who have left holy 
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memories in every household. Those words, “the faithful 
departed,” speak to us as individuals. We all have our holy 
dead, and we sometimes feel them nearer to us than the 
living. Those whom we have lost are only separated from 
us by a thin veil. There are times when they seem more real 
to us than beings of flesh and blood. 

And my friends, this is the important point—with these 
dead fathers, mothers, wives, children, we can have com- 
munion. And I have no hesitation in saying that one 
means of communion with those we love who are passed 
away is by praying FOR THEM. Owing to certain Romish 
abuses the practice of praying for the dead has been dis- 
credited, but it has been the practice of some of the holiest 
of English Churchmen. St. Paul makes no distinctions, he 
commands prayers for the whole Church, for all. “I ex- 
hort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men.” It 
never seemed to occur to the early Christians that prayers 
for their dear ones should only be made for them while they 
remained in this life, and end when perhaps their love had 
become deeper than ever before. Thus let us not hesitate 
for a moment, when the thought of those who are passed 
within the veil comes to us as we kneel in prayer, to beg that 
they may receive in all its fulness the benefits of the cross 
and passion, the life and death, of our Lord. 

Then, again, there is another means of communion be- 
tween the faithful dead and the faithful living, and that is 
found in the sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood. When 
we are receiving the bread and wine we are obeying His last 
command. These are the signs and symbols of the Atone- 
ment, the link between those on earth and those in heaven 
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who have been made all partakers of one bread. To sum 
up all in St. Paul’s words: ‘‘ The Bread which we break is it 
not the communion of the Body of Christ?” that is, the 
intercommunion between all the members of the whole 
mystical body, of the fellowship of all with Christ and with 
one another, bringing into mysterious contact the visible 
and the invisible. If we fail to realise the brotherhood and 
intercourse between those on this side the river and those 
beyond it, we weaken the force of the word “‘ ComMUNION.” 
It is a limited and unworthy view of God’s power to measure 
it by the range of human vision. Let us rather believe that 
as we kneel to receive the bread and wine, those whom we 
have loved in Christ are with us in deep sympathy, rejoicing 
with our joy and sorrowing with our sorrow—‘ knit together 
in one communion and fellowship in the mystical body of 
Thy Son Christ our Lord.” 

This is what we believe when we profess our faith in the 
Holy Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints. 


“ THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS” 


“ Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.”—Acts 
xili. 38, 

THE subject for our consideration to-day is a deep and 

solemn one. It carries our unassisted thoughts quite out of 

their depth. We need in a special manner the guidance and 
help of the Holy Spirit. 

On the first blush of the matter we should say there is 
surely no difficulty for an Infinite God to pardon finite sin. 
The Being who is all wise, and all powerful, and all loving, 
the Being who made a myriad worlds, cannot be supposed to 
stop to punish the guilt of the creature of a day like man, 
whose days are “a span long,” who is cut down “ like the 
grass of the field.”” This is how the matter shows at the 
first glance, and this view comes of a superficial view of for- 


2 


giveness. It seems easy at first to say “I forgive you” to 
one who has wronged us. But after we have said it, do we 
not find ourselves secretly pleased if the offender meets with 
misfortune; if we see an obstacle in his way, though we say 
we bear no malice, we leave it for him to stumble over. In 
a word, man forgives without forgetting, which is hardly for- 
giveness at all. God means by forgiveness looking upon the 
persons absolutely as he viewed them before their trespass 
was committed. True forgiveness involves two things: “a 
perfect knowledge of the offence, and a perfect restoration to 


Love.” And this is effected through the death of Christ. 
107 
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But we know too well that the forgiveness wrought by the 
sacrifice on the cross did not free us from one penalty of sin 
—death. Christ died, and we still die. That penalty of the 
fall, whatever the fall was, we have to pay. It is still a 
dying world. We might think that it would be more intel- 
ligible if, after Christ died, we had been really exempt from 
physical death, and had lived for ever. But this is to invert 
the order of things. The laws of Nature were not changed 
by the death of Christ, but our powers of enduring the ex- 
treme operation of those laws were increased, and enlarged, 
and strengthened. Perhaps, speaking reverently, we may 
say that to disconnect sin from its proper consequence, 
death, would have been to condone sin. There is a wide 
difference between forgiving and condoning. 

Before forgiveness, repentance is necessary. We must 
feel the sinfulness of sin, and realise what we have done. 
Christ’s forgiveness is to make new men of us, not to shield 
us from the consequences of our wrong-doing. We are given 
a fresh chance, as we say, but we are not the same as we were 


before. 


“Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 


by the grace of God—but the self that betrays us must be 
slain. 

This is perfectly different from man’s easy condonement 
of sin as if it were a slight matter. Slight! How the cross 
rebukes the word. It was serious enough to oblige the Son 
of God to take our flesh, and to shed His precious blood. 

Recollect, moreover, the God of Nature is the only Being 
who has the power of forgiveness; for Nature herself never 
forgives. It has been justly said: ‘“ Nature knows no for- 
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giveness. With her there is no return of opportunity, no 
obliteration of the past. The deed done remains while the 
world lasts. The deed left undone is a blank for ever.” 
Our acts go on working and working from generation to 
generation. The consequences of a sin committed centuries 
ago are felt to-day. We reap as we have sown. “If we 
sow to the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption.” As 
it is written in the first page of Genesis: ‘“‘ And God said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself.” 
So it is in the moral world. So it is of actions; “ Fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself.” Nothing, if Nature has 
her way, interrupts the sequence. The seed-time of pro- 
fligacy and evil bears the harvest of suffering and shame. 
The sight of the world as a vast harvest-field, where the stern 
law of the “‘ fruit after his kind ” is ever being fulfilled, may 
well startle us, but if we face facts we cannot ignore it. 

Thus, then, we get at two great truths: First, man cannot 
forgive sin thoroughly and effectually because, owing to his 
sympathy with it, he condones and minimises it; second, 
Nature, working according to her fixed laws, cannot forgive 
sin. 

But what is impossible to man is possible to God. Here 
comes in God’s Grace, God’s Love, for He hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved, ‘“‘In whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins according to the 
riches of His grace.’ This is the sum and substance of the 
article of the creed we are considering, this is the lesson and 
the meaning of Good Friday! 

The Crucifixion can be described. We can paint glowing 
pictures of the great world tragedy. We can see in imagina- 
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tion the white figure of the Martyr Christ visible to all, 
drawing all men’s eyes unto it, until the preternatural night 
of the Passion shuts down on it. We can imagine the 
darkened sun overhead and the trembling earth beneath. 
We can picture the terror-stricken crowd, the convinced 
centurion, the weeping women, the exultant priests. But 
to call up these pictures will do us no spiritual good. To get 
good out of it we must see in that ghastly martyrdom the 
way of salvation—the forgiveness of sins. 

Again, we can do as perhaps it is too much the fashion to 
do now. We can put a strain on ourselves to make us think 
of every incident of the Passion for a certain time. We can 
place before our mind’s eye each nail-print, and number the 
drops of blood that the spines of the crown of thorns draw. 
I do not think this is wise or healthy. It is all part and 
parcel of the materialistic religion of a materialistic age, and 
I dare not recommend you the manuals of devotion that 
enforce them. Some of the hymns in our book favour this 
far too much. It is a fashion. I hope a fashion that is 
dying out. 

No! Take the fuller, freer view. ‘‘ By this man is 
preached unto us the forgiveness of sins.” And that for- 
giveness is gracious, the free, sovereign act of God. “I, 
even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins.’ Yes, I repeat, 
the forgiveness of sins is free, offered to all sinners, and to 
all sins. Is it not written: “‘ Through His name whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins”? It recurs 
again and again. “ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord and He will have mercy on him: and to our God 
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for He will abundantly pardon.’ It is a fountain ever full. 
“For Thou, Lord, art good and ready to forgive, and plen- 
teous in mercy unto all them that call upon Him.” 

Last of all, and chiefest of all, it is an act of oblivion, free- 
ing from the judicial remembrance of sin. ‘“‘ For I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their 
iniquities will I remember no more.” All this, and nothing 
less than this, is implied in the article of the creed, “ I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.” 


“ THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY ” 


“ But some man will say, how are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come? That which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be.”—1x Cor. xv. 35-37. 


WE have reached at last the most glorious article in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and as I proposed to myself, when planning 
this course of sermons, we are to dwell upon it on the most 
glorious festival in the Church’s year. This sermon should 
explain the doctrine which the Church holds on the subject 
of the Resurrection of the Body; and should throw light for 
us upon the question of questions: Do the dead rise again? 

This is the one absorbing question which gathers into it all 
the puzzles of religion and philosophy. Which is true, the 
wail of perplexity and uncomforted grief: ‘ Dost thou shew 
wonders among the dead; or shall the dead rise up again and 
praise thee? Shall thy loving-kindness be shown in the 
grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction?” or the psalm of 
trust: ‘‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell”? 

The arguments in favour of a future life which are often 
urged, such as the general consent of nations, the conviction 
of the wise and good in every age, the indestructibility of the 
thinking principle, are not so powerful as the impression 
made upon us by the argument of St. Paul, and by the two 
words “ spiritual body ”—that body which we are building 
up for ourselves as long as we live, and whose future form will 


be determined by our character. 
I1l2 
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Let us clear the question. I dare say you have often heard 
the distinction made—heathen philosophy taught the im- 
mortality of the soul; Christianity the resurrection of the 
body. This is true. We say in the creeds, “I believe in 
the resurrection of the body,” and again, ‘I look for the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

But what do we mean by this? In what exact sense do 
we say emphatically and thankfully, Yes, to the question, 
Do the dead live again? Around and about the true 
doctrine accretions of error have grown. Just as a fine 
cathedral is defaced by monuments and built in by ugly addi- 
tions, so the doctrine of the resurrection has been spoilt. 
When St. Paul says the dead are raised, he says they are 
raised in a spiritual body. In the verse read as a text he 
says, in words which one would have hoped to be unmistak- 
able, “ that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
that shall be.” But, as usual, the divine idea has been 
vulgarised. The grossest and most material construction 
has been put on the divine truth. We are told that if we 
believe in the resurrection of the body, we believe in the 
resurrection of every muscle, limb, bone, fibre, and scrap of 
flesh. We are said to believe that the dead body will be 
raised completely, atom for atom, as laid in the ground. We 
believe nothing of the kind. Reason fora moment. If you 
say you believe in the resurrection of your friend’s body, 
attaching to the words this gross meaning, I ask, what body? 
The body in the flush of youth? The body wasted by 
disease? The body in the strength of mid life? You see, 
when you once begin to mis-represent the language of Scrip- 
ture, what a crowd of difficulties beset you. For in a life of 


moderate length every portion of the body is changed over 
H 
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and over again. All this needless confusion disappears if 
you take the words read over the grave and believe them in 
their obvious sense. “It is sown a natural body. It is 
raised a spiritual body.” “The dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed.” And because we dis- 
believe in the gross carnal view of the flesh we bury in the 
sod actually reappearing, in the precise shape which it bore 
when we hid it in the mould, we are not playing fast and 
loose with language, and relapsing into the notion of the 
heathen philosophers. We are not, while we are talking 
about the body, practically saying that only the soul will live 
again. 

We shall be kept perfectly right in our ideas if we fix our 
minds on Christ and think of how He reappeared after His 
resurrection—the same, did He not say, “It is I, Myself; ” 
different, for His body had powers of passing from place to 
place rapidly, and apparently through material objects such 
as closed doors. He rose from the dead, and exchanged an 
earthly body, liable to illness, accident, and decay, for a 
spiritual body. That is St. Paul’s phrase, and at first sight 
it seems a contradiction in terms, for no two things are more 
opposed than body and spirit. Yet in the resurrection, I 
repeat, Christ exchanged a body exactly like ours for a con- 
dition possessing His identity, His Personality; but which 
possessed powers, of being invisible and the like, which we 
associate with spirits. We are not unclothed, but “ clothed 
upon” by immortality; we put on greater capacities. 
When you think of the doctrine of the Resurrection cling to 
two ideas—identity and expansion. The person will be the 
same, but the powers will be wondrously, supernaturally 
increased, There is no need to resign all the hopes and 
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solaces involved in the idea of our preserving identity. We 
shall, please God, recognise each other; we shall be able to 
tell the story of our lives over again, and the difficulties we 
have met with cleared up: “ we shall know even as we are 


known.” 
“Oh, then, what raptured greetings 

On Canaan’s happy shore, 

What knitting severed friendships up 
Where partings are no more; 

When eyes with joy shall sparkle, 
That brimmed with tears of late, 

Orphans no longer fatherless 
Nor widows desolate.” 

St. Paul illustrates his meaning from the Book of Nature 
by following up the hint our Lord had given when he said: 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Examine this and see how complete is the analogy. As the 
basis of it all keep the distinct idea, there is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body. Then he meets the question, 
How are the dead raised up? He says, in effect, look around 
you? Here is a seed of corn, and it will not spring up again 
and become fruit again unless it die. But if it die, what 
then? That which thou sowest is not that body which shall 
be. When you go into a field and see an ear of corn, do you 
mean to say it is the same seed you put into the ground? 
Yes, and no. The full ear is there, a much more splendid 
thing than what you put in. Yet it is the same elementary 
seed, because the same material has gone to form it. Only 
the seed has broken and mingled with the ground, and that 
strange death, mingling with earth, produces this strange 
thing. Paul sees here, and surely we may see, an analogy of 
the resurrection; that which you sow is not the body of the 
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resurrection, but bare grain, and what springs up is different 
from what you put in the ground. 

Our God is not the God of the dead but of the living. We 
think of the God of the spirits of all flesh, of the great I AM, 
and of Jesus the firstborn of the dead. His resurrection is 
the pledge of a long and radiant series of resurrections, of an 
army of saints, from the heroes and heroines of the cross to 
the last babe we saw like a tiny snowdrop planted in the 
earth. 

Strange to say, the creed which mocks the highest hopes of 
man is the one which calls itself the Religion of Humanity. 
Away with the joyless phantasm! Be our watchword and 
rallying cry a bolder, truer, hopefuller word: ‘“‘ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which accord- 
ing to His abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” 

_ This, and nothing less than this, we believe, when we say 
in our creed, ‘‘ I believe in the resurrection of the body,” 


“THE LIFE EVERLASTING ” 


“ And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.”—John xvii. 3. 


WE come now to the last article of the Apostles’ Creed—the 
life eternal, or as it is here translated, the life everlasting. 
The subject is, if possible, more mysterious than any of the 
others we have touched. One feels lost when one ventures 
to speak of such a high matter. Is it not presumption to 
speak at all about it? Perhaps it is, but still, when it is a 
matter of such overwhelming moment, one must gather up 
the hints in Holy Scripture. Perhaps we shall be able to 
clear the truth from some of the mistakes that have gathered 
about it. 

First let us point out that the juxtaposition of these two 
clauses: I believe in the resurrection of the body, and the 
life everlasting, follows, and accurately represents, Christ’s 
words. He said at the grave of Lazarus: ‘‘ I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” Now these two words must be com- 
bined. They are not the same thing, but two things; and 
one is unsatisfactory without the other. See what they 
respectively mean. The word resurrection means a recovery 
from the shock of death. But if after we had risen we were 
merely to go back to the life with which we had parted at 
death, it would be unsatisfactory. Merely to rise again and 
to go back to the old round would be a very doubtful boon. 
This is not what Christ did and not what we shall do. No! 
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Christ spoke of resurrection life as a life of quickened powers, 
fuller knowledge, and higher faculties. 

And here I call your attention to the fact that “ the life 
eternal ” is a truer translation of the Greek (wnv aidviov than 
“the life everlasting.” It is not merely life like this we are 
living now, only lasting for ever. It is not merely prolonged 
existence. It is better expressed in the Nicene Creed, where 
we say we believe in “ the life of the world to come ”—the 
life of that age in opposition to the life of this age. 

Let us fix this in our minds. There are two kinds of life; 
and the life we are living now is liable to two disturbing 
influences at least—those of conflict and decay. We are 
never allowed to forget that the condition of life here is 
struggle. We are reminded of this by the phrase “ survival 
of the fittest.”” It is a contest where strength wins in the 
end. Of course this life has prizes, satisfactions, joys; but 
it has bitter disappointments and defeats and sorrows. 
Some win; others lose. All the passions of a life of conflict 
are brought into it, for conflict is one of its conditions. 

Then, again, another condition of it is decay. We are 
sensible that the strongest powers grow weak; the most 
brilliant brains lose their quickness and force. The frames 
of iron strength have to undergo long enfeebling illnesses— 
“ change and decay in all around I see.” I am obliged to go 
over this, though it is all commonplace, because it is so 
important to remember that such a life as this, even if ex- 
tended for an indefinite time, would not be a condition of 
being in the reality of which we could triumphantly pro- 
claim our belief as the climax of a great religious revelation. 
It would be a strange failure and anti-climax to say that a 
God should take upon Him our flesh, an atonement should 
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be wrought, a body raised from the grave, a Holy Spirit sent, 
and a Church founded, in order that this life which we are 
living now should be prolonged through countless ages. 
How poor an end, how impotent a conclusion! No, my 
friends, “‘ life eternal” means something different from this. 
We must expect from an Almighty God something very 
different. 

But when we try to picture what eternal life is, we are 
at once met by the sense of the limits to our powers. In 
two passages of Scripture we have a description of the life 
eternal :— 

“ This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent” (John 
xvii. 3). 

“ And we know that the Son of God is come, and has given 
us understanding, that we may know Him that is true, and 
we are in Him that is true; even in His Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life.” 

We see, then, that eternal life is not merely this life pro- 
longed, and that all we can really grasp about it is, that it is 
the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ. Does this seem at 
first little? Think awhile, and you will see that it is much. 
Eternal life is the knowledge of God in Christ. Reflect on 
this, and we shall be kept out of a dangerous mistake. For 
we are told that we may know Christ in this world by doing 
His will. Even in this world we may lay hold on eternal 
life. We need not wait for death to inherit that life, though 
we must wait for death to enter on its full enjoyment—to 
advance without let or hindrance in the knowledge of Christ. 

I think we have made too much of the idea that the eternal 
life is a state where we are to rest for evermore. This is a 
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Buddhist Nirvana, not a Christian Heaven. I do not believe 
in apathetic contemplation. I believe in active service. 
When we are clothed upon by spiritual bodies we shall find, I 
humbly believe, constant employment. We must not judge 
the life hereafter by our present experience, for conflict and 
decay will be out of it; but we shall enter into a life of ever- 
increasing knowledge. We shall know God; and will not 
this give employment for our faculties, be their power 
enlarged never so much? 

And now we come to the hard question. Will the good 
inherit eternal, or zonian joy, and the wicked eternal or 
wonian misery? It seems certain that there must be a 
difference between the employment of the good and the bad; 
but we may believe that both shall know God and Jesus 
Christ—that is, they shall know Him as He zs, and not as He 
is not. Surely it may be punishment enough in that clearer 
world only to know and realise what we have done amiss; to 
be shut out even for a time from that knowledge of God 
which we then perceive to be the only true life. For then, I 
repeat, we shall know Him as He is, and not as He is not. 
We do not believe that He is a tyrannical despot who will 
condemn millions to eternal flames—for God is Love; and to 
know Him will be to attain, and to be always attaining, 
through age on age, ever-growing knowledge of His nature. 
Neither do we believe (I speak humbly and reverently), 
neither do we believe that God will allow the evil power to 
triumph in the end, which he would do if millions were 
finally and irretrievably lost. I trust “ the larger hope,” 
which affirms that ‘‘ the ultimate pardon of the wicked, who 
are condemned in the day of judgment, may be consistent 
with the will of God.” I dare not dogmatise on this matter. 
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It is sufficient for our present needs to be assured that justice 
will be done, that the event of the long day of time will not 
be doubtful in the end, that it will be no indecisive battle 
between good and evil, or one in which good comes off barely 
conqueror and evil with a creditable defeat. “The defeat 
of evil, whatever form it takes, will be a perfect defeat, 
leaving nothing to be desired, nothing still in the enemy’s 
hands,” 1 

To imagine that any human souls will be for ever lost 
would seem to give too much power to the author of evil—to 
represent him as equal To and a match ror God. I know in 
this world of struggle evil does seem hideously strong; and 
men are feeling this very acutely now, and are puzzled by it. 
But still I hold to the doctrine that God’s judgments are re- 
formatory. That His power never produces what His good- 
ness cannot embrace. His eternal or eonian fire is the fire 
of love; it is to purify, not to torture; it is to melt, and not 
to burn. 

There is no lessening the force of the sentence which we 
read every time we bury the dead out of our sight: “ For 
He must reign till He hath put aLL enemies under His feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

If any souls are left in the hands of the devil this victory 
will seem incomplete, and these words will appear stronger 
than truth warrants. This we cannot imagine. We must 
have no reservations or limitations when we say this crowning 
article of the creed: “I believe in the Life Everlasting.” 


1 Mason. 


ON POWER 


“‘ Master, we would see a sign from Thee.”—Matt. xii. 38. 


Wuen Christ was on earth He was repeatedly assailed by 
this cry. It seems to have been a peculiarity of the Hebrew 
mind to crave for and demand this kind of evidence. “ The 
Jews require a sign,” writes St. Paul, contrasting them with 
the Greeks, who “ seek after wisdom.” 

People are always asking why miracles no longer happen 
and inferring from their cessation that they never did happen. 
It seems to me that the answer to this question is writ large 
in the history of mankind, and the answer is this—man can 
very rarely be safely entrusted with any exceptional power. 
The experience of the world proves this. It is really the 
moral of the Old Testament Scriptures. Such phrases as 
“ God’s spirit striving with man,” simply means, God, seeing 
how far man can be entrusted with what, for want of a better 
word, I must still call supernatural truth, or supernatural 
powers. This was shown even in the beginning, for how- 
ever we may look at the story of the Fail, whether it be myth 
or allegory, it contains a wonderful truth. In the early 
chapters of Genesis we see man, made to be guided, fenced 
round with safeguards, suddenly declaring that he will be 
his own master, “ As gods, knowing good and evil.” Man, 
made according to an image formed in the Divine mind, acts 
according to the image found in his own mind. He snatches 


at power—the prerogative of deliberate choice (rpoa:peoes) 
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being given him, he immediately shows himself unable to 
choose aright! His descendants follow in his steps, and for 
ages until the call of Noah we have a moral chaos as con- 
fused as the natural chaos from which the world was first 
evolved. Then, after further long ages have elapsed, God, 
to speak in human language, tries another experiment. He 
takes Moses, and entrusts him with extraordinary gifts. He 
is prepared to receive them by the most elaborate education. 
He was instructed by the best teachers in the world. He 
was taught all that Egypt had to teach, especially, it is 
evident, the occult arts and how to develop those super- 
natural powers, the very existence of which has so often been 
denied in later centuries. By the scholar’s life, by the 
courtier’s life, by the solitary life he was prepared for his 
work, yet after eighty years of discipline, he failed when the 
test came. Yes, he failed more than once. When he broke 
the tables of stone on Sinai; and then, repenting of his im- 
patience, imputed to God his own failings and presumed to 
represent himself as convicting God of unreasonable anger 
and persuading Him to repent (Exodus xxxil. 1-14); when 
he said at Meribah, “ Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch 
you water out of this rock;” and, on other occasions which 
will occur to all of you, presumption and passionate pride 
dominated him. The man specially chosen for meekness 
could not bear power. 

Again in a later age, Elijah, one of the noblest figures in 
Jewish history, is tried and found wanting. Powers, given 
for beneficent objects, are perverted and used for vindictive 
objects. Elijah orders the savage massacre of the prophets 
of Baal and called down fire from heaven on Ahaziah’s 
messengers. The temptation to take the law in our own 
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hands, as we say, and to use powers committed to us as a 
trust, for our own purposes and to our own glory, seems too 
strong even for the greatest men. It seems extraordinary 
that Elijah was not proof against the temptation, for God at 
the most solemn crisis of his life had given him a warning 
against these violent methods, this fierce exercise of power. 
He had bidden him hear the voice of God, not in the wind, 
the earthquake, or the fire, but in the “ still, small voice.” 

Man at his best had been tested and failed. Moses and 
the prophets had been tried with the trust of exceptional 
power, and had used it badly, as pride and passion prompted. 
To all in turn had been committed extraordinary gifts, and all 
in turn had employed them badly. What was left? St. 
Paul shall answer us: ‘‘ When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law.” 

Christ was sent, and, at the outset of his career, was 
tempted as Moses and Elias had been tempted. In the 
wilderness, on the mountain, and on the pinnacle, he was 
given three deliberate choices. He was solicited, first, to 
make bread out of stones—that is, to employ His super- 
natural power to satisfy His own hunger—a personal want. 
Secondly, to fling Himself from a pinnacle of the Temple— 
to show at the outset of His mission, in the face of all the 
people, a sign that should compel their recognition of His 
Divine power; thirdly, to worship—to acknowledge—the 
power of evil, for gain. 

On each of these occasions of making a deliberate choice 
Christ made the right choice, and the choice I am afraid man 
would not have made. 

I want above all to make this clear. Christ had super- 
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natural power, but He never used it to gratify curiosity. He 
never used it without a practical purpose. He did miracles, 
but they were in nearly every case miracles of mercy and 
kindness. He cured sick people, He fed hungry people, He 
gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the 
dumb. When asked to give proofs of His ministry to John’s 
disciples, He did not refer to appearances of angels, or quote 
voices from heaven, or any wonders of that sort, but pointed 
to works of mercy: “‘ Go and shew John again those things 
which ye do hear and see; the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear; the 
dead are raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them.” 

Thus we may say Christ knew how to use power, and from 
His time to the present day we have no excuse for not using 
power for good. In a word, one of the chief lessons of 
Christ’s life was to teach men how to use their powers; and 
that the powers we have are sufficient for our need. He 
taught men that the power shown in not using power is often 
the most sublime exercise of power. If whole centuries 
elapse in which “‘ miracles do not happen,” and people begin 
to deny that they ever did happen, this is due only to the 
fact that men are not found who can fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions; and also, I think, if one may say so reverently, that 
God prefers a more excellent way—that men should learn, 
not by signs and wonders, but by humble faithful use of the 
natural reasoning powers He has given them. 

For it is worth noticing that even this supernatural power 
of healing was very soon withdrawn from the Church, and 
has only reappeared at rare intervals since. The power of 
working miracles was withdrawn from men because, even 
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after Christ’s example, it was found that men could not be 
trusted with the power. It was used for show and for 
self, to gain money, to gain a victory in a religious quarrel, 
to confound adversaries—not to help, but to terrify. 

We are all too much inclined to murmur because our 
powers are limited. We want to see signs to convince us. 
We want to get behind Providence, and understand those 
things that are now mysteries. Welland good. Go to work 
in the appointed way. Do God’s will, and we shall gradually 
cease to wish for signs and wonders; for we shall know of the 
doctrine. We speak as if we were too wise and good for 
Christianity—the truth is, Christianity is much too good for 
us. Most of us have not yet learned the ABC of the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

We need to be reminded that we have no right to cry for 
extra knowledge, extra gifts, extra powers, for if we had them 
we should almost inevitably, being what we are, misuse them, 
and later cry with Tennyson’s Tittronus in bitter humiliation 
of confession :— 


“Take back thy gift ! 
Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men, 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all.” 


In a word, until we are much more faithful than we are in 
the few things entrusted to us, do not let us venture to claim 
many things! 


ON ZEAL 


“*It is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing.”— 
Gal. iv. 18. 

No one who has watched the conduct of the English people 
during the past year can accuse them of want of zeal and 
enthusiasm in matters political. There have been times 
when it seemed as if they had cast off their old sobriety of 
demeanour and were infused with the fiery and passionate 
spirit of the Latin races! This has been a frequent subject 
of remark. I quote it as proving that we are capable of being 
‘zealously affected ” when matters appeal to our feelings. 
For the additional warmth and glow of our patriotism in these 
recent years, I, for one, am sincerely thankful. I regard it 
as a privilege to have lived in the times we have lived through. 
I think we ought to thank God every day we live for the 
excellent spirit that breathes in our people to-day. 

Yet I am going to note something which is worth considera- 
tion. Our patriotic feelings are capable of being kindled into 
enthusiasm. But except under circumstances which I shall 
mention later, our religious feelings are lukewarm. The 
national interest in religion does not seem to me to be in such 
a healthy state as the national interest in politics. We are 
capable of genuine zeal for the welfare of the empire. We 
are, apparently, only capable of showing zeal for a party in 
the Church. The national interests kindle our enthusiasm. 


The national Church does not do so. Understand me, I do 
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not say there is no religious zeal in England. There is plenty, 
but it runs too often to partisanship. It must have exag- 
gerations and phrases. This is to me deplorable. There is 
much more unanimity than there used to be on political 
principles. But there does not seem to be a like unanimity 
on religious principles. This is owing to the lamentable lack 
of a sense of proportion in the leaders of religious thought. 
Just as, a few years ago, a particular party question was 
brought forward so prominently, so persistently, that all 
other issues were lost sight of, so in religion we have had one 
doctrine, one rite, thrust forward as the test and touchstone of 
loyalty so perseveringly that the true proportion of faith has 
been jeopardised! 

It seems sometimes that men and women find it harder to 
be enthusiastic and fervent when they hold a true faith than 
when they hold a creed in which there is a slight admixture 
of falsehood. I do not want to believe this. I think it is 
distinctly discreditable that so it should be, but occasionally 
it is borne in upon me that so it is. 

Well, this is a thing to fight against. A sane and verified 
creed should really inspire enthusiasm quite as much, nay 
more, than a second-rate creed, made up of distorted doc- 
trines, catchwords, and ill-understood texts! 

I should like to see a closer connection between sanity and 
zeal. Of course I speak with special reference to religion, 
but there is scarcely a department of human thought or 
activity where such a union would not be valuable. No 
doubt a solid mass of sense exists in the world, but it is inert, 
undemonstrative, and shy. Whereas folly of all kinds is 
aglow with fire and life, and carries all before it; while too 
often zeal, that wonderful power for good, owing to lack of 
guidance, works mischief. 
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We are all too much inclined to pardon a man anything if 
he is earnest. I often hear the plea put in for men who are 
doing their best to drag the world back from light to dark- 
ness: “ But do think how earnest they are, how self- 
devoted.” My friends, zeal is not everything. Earnestness 
does not, and cannot, make wrong right. There was no 
doubt about Saul’s earnestness when he was persecuting all 
those who believed in Christ, but that earnestness seemed to 
his saner self an aggravation of his error. We have only to 
recall a warning spoken once in Old Jerusalem by lips full of 
grace and truth. Listen to the Lord’s judgment on ill- 
directed energy: ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees— 
hypocrites—for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more 
the child of hell than yourselves.” More scathing words 
never left the lips of Jesus. Think of them. They were 
zealous enough. It is written: “ The zeal of mine house 
hath even consumed me,” yet this was His judgment on zeal 
in a bad cause. 

I shall not detail the vagaries of superstition or name any 
of the anti-something societies or the pro-something societies 
that abound, but I will describe what I call A SANE RELIGION 
—the creed which reasonable beings hold and find helpful. 
It may be summed up in the few words, God—Christ—a 
future life. These are the things of real importance, and the 
sanest and holiest men and women have been content with 
these in the anxieties of life and in the mysterious struggle 
of death. What I want you to realise is, that these things 
are much more worth being in earnest about than the inferior 
things which kindle so much zeal. 


But sober-minded persons with sane scriptural beliefs are 
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apt to be cold and undemonstrative and shy, often because 
they feel more than they say. At all events, they have no 
chance. They are shouted down by enthusiasts and faddists 
of all parties. This is a point I have very much at heart. 
The truths of the Apostles’ Creed are enough for us all. 
Quietly thought over, they are the really important things. 
I go back to them, God, Christ, a future life—these are the 
good things in which you should be zealously affected. I 
never was more anxious to impress a point upon you than I 
am to impress this at the present time. In these days the 
men and women whose faith is reasonable must bestir them- 
selves. They must be prepared to show as much zeal and 
fire for the life-and-death truths of faith as others are for 
ceremonies that are merely childish, and for accretions on 
the simple creed of Christendom that are often false and 
often dangerous. 

We want to pour enthusiasm into the sober-minded. We 
want to show that we who hold a reasonable faith can be as 
earnest about that faith as the retrogressionists are about 
reviving observances long ago deliberately cast away! We 
who hold the great essentials of faith and find them enough 
for us are just the people who need a word to-day! 

I know your attitude of mind. You are silent because you 
are inexpressibly pained and disgusted with the falsehood of 
extremes, with the mixture of folly and disingenuousness, 
you see around you. I am sure I have described your atti- 
tude of mind fairly well. Now listen to what I press on you. 
Never mind what other people do, you do your duty. Show 
that you who hold the essentials can value them as highly 
as those others do the non-essentials! Much is lost by the 
sane and sober amongst us dropping away. from Holy Com- 
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munion. If you obeyed Christ’s simple command in a 
serious, earnest spirit, not receiving it as a consecrated 
charm, you would wondrously strengthen yourselves and 
the Church. You would prevent people associating the rite 
with the weak and superstitious only, and so do much good 
to others. Yes! and as a believing man I say from my 
heart, I know you will be strengthened and comforted. 

Yet we are met by the sad fact that those who understand 
the higher and more spiritual view of this sacrament are less 
enthusiastic about it, and less earnest to receive it than 
those who hold the lower and more material view. How are 
we to find the more excellent way ? 

I look at the nation and I am full of hope. I look at the 
Church with deep anxiety. May not a solution of the 
Church’s difficulties be suggested by looking at the condition 
of the nation? What has welded us together during the 
last sixty years? Loyalty toa person. Well, just as loyalty 
to a beloved and revered sovereign like our Queen welds a 
nation together, so in an infinitely higher degree must the 
Church be welded together, the various parts brought into 
harmony by loyalty to the Head—Christ above all, Christ 
before all. Take the Gospels. Take the life. Not one 
action of the Divine life, however solemn and pathetic, not 
even its supreme injunction, should take the place of the 
whole life. His words, and His words alone, can harmonise 
every conflicting theory and banish every rebellious doubt. 
When we yearn with a patriot’s passion for the good of our 
mother-country, we forget ourselves; we try to understand 
the spirit of the kings and heroes who have loved it best. So 
with the Church. Ask what Christ would have wished; 
what Christ would have done. He lived for the Church. 
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He died for it. To us, as a nation, has been committed this 
priceless charge; His Church, not one party or another in it, 
but His Church. 

You know how ill it fares with a nation when the brain and 
integrity of the country hold aloof from its politics, refuse to 
take office, and leave the magistracies and ministries to men 
of an inferior type. Let the cultivated, sober-minded 
members of the Church refuse to be elbowed out by those 
whose zeal is not according to knowledge. My friends, 
privilege and responsibility must go together. Reach your 
hand to take your privilege, and you will be strengthened to 
bear your responsibilities. 

“Tt is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing.” Our zeal, you see, must be untiring. There must 
be none of those relapses into apathy. There must never be 
a time when our hearts will not respond to the right call, and 
it must be “a good thing ”’ for all of us. 

Clergy and people—the whole Church must be zealous at 
the right time and for the right thing. So only will the LIFE 
of our national Church glow with fresh vigour as the LIFE of 
our country has in its hour of need. Then will it “ grow up 
unto Him in all things, which is the Head, even Curist.” 


THE GUIDING HAND 


“*So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God.”,—Genesis xlv. 8 


Lire is a riddle, because it is a fragment. We are only able 
to read one volume of a story that extends to many volumes. 
We see one act of a drama the scheme of which requires many 
acts to unfold its plot and purpose. We are like workers at 
some large piece of tapestry with our attention fixed on one 
part, and that a small part of the pattern. We are like 
mechanics who see only one portion of the great engine or 
subtle piece of mechanism at which they are labouring, and 
never see the complete machine. In a word, we know in 
part and consequently prophesy in part. It is because this 
is the condition of life that we are so thankful for a complete 
story, an entire and coherent piece of human experience such 
as the story of Joseph. From the beginning to the end it is 
a consistent and gradually developed story. Each incident 
helping the final crisis. It has been aptly called a study in 
God’s providence. I am not going through it. The in- 
cidents are fresh in your minds. The favouritism of Jacob, 
the vanity of the boy dreamer who saw Ra, the sun, and 
Khons, the moon, as the Egyptians called them, actually 
bowing down to him, the malice of the brethren, the attempt 
at murder, the rescue, the trials in the house of Potiphar, the 
final elevation of the hero, and his work for and in this land 


of Egypt as statesman, economist, and engineer. 
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Then his meeting with his brethren, and the closing 
scenes of forgiveness and reunion. Joseph himself sums 
up the moral and meaning of the history in memorable 
words :-— 

“God sent me before you to preserve a posterity in the 
earth and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now 
it was not you that sent me hither but God: and He hath 
made me a father to Pharaoh and lord of all his house, and 
ruler of all the land of Egypt.” 

I have before now striven to show how vividly we realise 
the costume and scenery of the story here in the land of 
Pharaoh. To-day we will be content to take certain moral 
lessons from the biography. 

The first thing that strikes us is the hatefulness of envy. 
I confess this vice is utterly unintelligible to me, but one is 
forced to see that envy and jealousy do play an extraordinary 
part in men’s lives. They make men do mean actions and 
confound their sense of right and wrong. 

Does some one’s promotion, some one’s wealth, some one’s 
popularity, rankle and embitter your days? Little tyran- 
nies, small unkindnesses, spiteful detractions, all show that 
we are of one blood with the patriarchs who sold Joseph for 
envy into Egypt, and sat down to eat bread with a sense of 
security, because the object of their jealousy was, as they 
thought, safely got rid of. 

But the great moral of the story, taking all its parts 
together, is the impossibility of avoiding God’s plans. We 
see this over and over again. The brothers sell Joseph into 
Egypt to avoid his domination and thereby help him to 
attain a sway over them of which they never dreamed. Saul 
will not have David to be king after him, so he chases him 
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into the wilderness where he gathers round him men who 
form the nucleus of his future power. The priests and 
pharisees kill Christ, bury Him, and-seal up His tomb, and 
on His crucifixion and resurrection the whole superstructure 
of Christianity is built up. This is always the result of fight- 
ing against God; there never can be any other. 

I have always thought that from complete stories like that 
of Joseph we may infer this—directly we are permitted to 
see any part of God’s finished work we realise His love, His 
power, and His justice. Why we have difficulties in life (and 
that we have them it is idle to deny) is that we see scraps and 
portions—“ broken lights.” If the glittering fragments of 
a mirror of crystal were still an unbroken surface it would 
reflect the King in His beauty. We have only the fragments, 
We persist in judging of the whole drama by a couple of acts. 
There is but One who knows the whole, with whom a thou- 
sand years are as one day. 

For remember, the jealous brothers, the wandering 
Bedouins, the several actors who combined to bring Israel to 
Egypt, were not more distinctly God’s instruments than the 
extravagance and tyranny of Ismail and the mutinous army 
of Arabi were instruments used by a higher power to bring 
England here to-day. 

There was a time when it was the fashion to sneer at such 
reflections, but now, as the stories of the nations are read by 
thinking men, an over-ruling Power is more and more 
clearly revealed in them. The phrase “God in history,” 
first used by the great Egyptian scholar, Bunsen, is seen 
every day we live to be a phrase pregnant with meaning. 
Yes! God is to be found in history quite as plainly as in 
Nature, and we English should never forget that these words 
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are as true of us to-day as of Joseph when he spoke them: 
“ So now it was not you that sent me hither but God.” 

To us has been given the task of bringing order out of 
chaos. A man must have known Egypt in 1881 to realise 
the extent of the change which has been wrought. In every 
department of government there has been reform, and the 
people instead of being downtrodden and oppressed are 
prosperous with a prosperity of which their fathers never 
dreamed. That crowned and sceptred Pharaoh whom 
Joseph served did not rule over a people whose material well- 
being can be compared to that of the Egyptian of to-day! 

Preaching in the year 1884 I said:—‘‘I believe that God 
will work good for Egypt through England, because, if I did 
not believe this, I could not believe God at all. Let this give 
us energy and faith. Though now it is as hard for us to see 
as it was hard for Joseph to see his way to the chariot of 
Pharaoh when he was in the prison cell; though now it is as 
hard for us to see as it was hard for Jacob to believe that the 
wagons to take him to Joseph were on their way when he 
said so bitterly: ‘ All these things are against me.’ Still we 
must believe that help is at hand. ‘The darkest hour in 
the twenty-four is the one before dawn.’ If we are stead- 
fast and earnest all will be well, and England, looking on 
a regenerated and happy Egypt, will sooner or later be able 
to say to the politicians who forced her to undertake the 
hardest of her many hard tasks: ‘So now it was not you 
that sent me hither but God.’ ” 

This was written in 1884. Speaking in 1902 I should say 
we must not only be thankful for what we have been per- 
mitted to do, we must keep on doing it. The high standard 
official effort sets up must not be lowered by social or com- 
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‘mercial laxity. This is the danger to-day. The public 
reforms that seemed most solid may be sapped by private 
scandals. There is no real substitute for personal character. 
We should be specially careful here for three reasons :—First, 
we profess a true and glorious faith; second, we belong to a 
free and famous nation; third, we have undertaken to show 
ourselves at our best, not at our worst, to others. 

But we do not show ourselves at our best. A stream -of 
English-speaking people pour into Cairo every winter, some 
of whom set examples of insolence and folly to the natives 
which make one ashamed! 

And to those English people who live and work here I 
would say, Watch yourselves. Are you trying to further 
God’s work in Egypt? We must not thrust the responsi- 
bility on others, we must each of us ask ourselves if we are 
trying to set an example of truth and honesty, and are not 
slipping into Eastern ways. Especially we should be models 
in honesty and truth. I may seem to insist on this too often, 
but it is a matter of such importance that I must press it 
again and again on you. Let each man, woman, and child 
with English blood in their veins act as if the honour of the 
flag depended on themselves alone. Purity of life, straight- 
ness in act are the ideals to be aimed at. Not the blunder- 
ing of politicians, not the fortune of war, not the greed of 
speculators, sent us here; but God, to fulfil a definite purpose 
and to bear witness for Him. 

There are two kinds of Orientalised Englishmen; those 
who know Orientals, and those whom Orientals know. 
Beware of coming under the latter category. Do not think 
Iam too hard. It is often sheer carelessness which makes us 
blunder. We do not take the pains to know what is the 
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effect of our behaviour. Half of the mischief is caused by 
thoughtlessness— 
“ But evil is wrought 
By want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 

People are too fond of saying that things “ don’t matter ” 
when we are abroad. Instead of trying to give this people 
the benefit of our long centuries of training in public and 
private morality, we are too apt to realise with delight that 
here the law has no power to enforce upon us restrictions 
which are for the good of the community, but which we 
resent because they hinder us from money-making, or from 
seeking our own personal advantage. And too often, 
instead of being on honour to act as in England we should 
be compelled for the sake of others to do, we deliberately 
use our freedom wrongly. Yet remember, what is a sin 
when it is committed in England, does not become a virtue 
when it is practised in Egypt. Right and wrong are still 
right and wrong. The accident of place may beguile a man 
as an excuse, but God sees us everywhere and always; and 
our change of place does not affect the moral character of 
our own actions. Get this hallucination out of your minds. 
The excuse will not serve you when all screens are torn 
down and all actions seen in the fierce light of God’s 
judgment seat. Before that we shall be judged by the 
same law and the same rule that we were given to live by, 
the law of Christ. 

We cannot avoid the sense of responsibility; and if we 
are inclined to call it sometimes a crushing sense, remember 
it is the highest privilege. For without the gift of responsi- 
bility we should be mere automata, moved about in un- 
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reasoning subservience to fate; whereas we are the living 
servants of a living God. 

Let me quote the words of a great diplomatist whose 
eloquent voice we shall hear no more. Speaking to a large 
gathering of young Englishmen, he said :— 

“Our Saviour Himself has told us that for every idle word 
we shall be called upon to give account; for in the same way 
as when you throw a stone into the centre of a pool the 
waves generated by its fall continue to propagate themselves 
until they reach the shore, so the consequences of every 
imprudent speech, of every wicked action of which you may 
be guilty, whether represented by a wrong to man or woman, 
can never be recalled, neutralised, or arrested; but are 
bound to hurry on their remorseless way, until, perhaps un- 
observed and unknown to the evildoer, they may have pro- 
duced results of the most tragic import, in which the fate of 
many innocent persons may be involved. 

“ Nineteen hundred years ago, in a spirit probably of 
light-hearted mockery and indifference, a second-rate Roman 
official washed his hands in a basin of water, yet neither 
time nor eternity will ever set bounds to the consequences of 
that apparently trivial act.” 

Take this thought home with you. Let the mysterious 
wisdom that guided the progress of events in the patriarchal 
story help us to understand the wisdom which guides all 
events and develops all characters in the lives around us and 
constrains all to fulfil purposes of justice and wisdom. We 
cannot understand, but we can trust. You know what 
photographers call the negative; well, perhaps this world is 
only the negative of the world to come, and what is dark 
here will be light hereafter. 
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See how the wondrous chain of events impressed Joseph 
himself. He worked it all out, or rather he watched how 
God worked it out, and learned the lesson he was meant to 
learn. This is his solution. ‘‘ God sent me before you to 
preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives 
by a great deliverance. So now it was not you that sent me 
hither, but God.” 

Note this, Joseph ascribes all his success to God. Great 
power, great wealth, a great name, may not after all signify 
real greatness. The question is what truly great traits of 
character emerge in force and clearness when the trouble has 
been passed, and his external greatness has been reached. 
And we find this, that he forgives those who have sinned 
against him; that he ascribes all his success to God. All 
self-exaltation is gone. He has done the work he was sent 
to do, and gives the glory where it belongs. Do you the 
same, See to it that you can say when your work here is 
done: “ So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God.” 


THE SONS OF GOD 


“For as many as are led by the Spirit of God; theyjzare the sons of 
God.’”’—Rom. viii. 14. 

Wuir Sunpay is the festival of the Holy Spirit. The old 

Jewish feast of Pentecost, the day which had been connected 

with the earthly harvest of golden grain, became hence- 

forward associated with the great ingathering of the harvest 

of souls. 

We see no Holy Spirit to-day descending in bodily shape. 
He is no longer visible, as at Christ’s baptism, in the form of 
a dove, or as at Pentecost, in tongues of fire. But He is with 
His people nevertheless. Let us consider the signs of His 
presence, and how we may recognise them. And first let us 
consider Christ’s words: 

“« And I will pray the Father, and He will give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever: even the 
Spirit of Truth whom the world cannot receive because it 
seeth Him not neither knoweth Him: but ye know Him for 
He dwelleth with you and shall be in you.” 

Up to the first Whit Sunday when this promise was ful- 
filled, men had been governed by a set of rules. The Law 
had been everything. On such a day, and at certain hours 
of the day, men were required to do certain things. The 
Jew was always under rules and regulations. Prayers, fasts, 
and ceremonies took up his days. When he was not perform- 
ing the duties of the ceremonial Law he was discussing 
questions of extraordinary intricacy as to what constituted 
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a breach of that Law—in plain English he was considering 
how to evade it—to observe the letter and frustrate the in- 
tention, to “‘ make the commandment of God of none effect.” 

Now Christianity is not a table of rules but a living spirit. 
In fact, it is a system addressed to grown-up people, not to 
children. This appears so clear to me, yet many never seem 
to grasp the truth. And at this day men are harking back 
to a system which reproduces the old Jewish formalism. 
The distinction ought to be plain enough. The legalist, or 
formalist, or ritualist—I do not the least care which you call 
him—is ever asking, ‘‘ What shall I do?” The child of God 
asks, “‘ What shall I be?” Itis the old confusion of conduct 
put in the place of character, instead of conduct flowing from 
character. 

I would say, then, that the test and recompense of our 
being children of God is our possession of the Holy Spirit. 
How do we know we have it? One thing is certain. It 
does not now come with “ observation’ or outward show. 
It does not necessarily imply noise and advertisement and 
proclamation in the market-place. It does not of necessity 
imply hymns and ecstasies, though it may be accompanied by 
these. No; it rather steals into our lives like a breath of 
fresh air, and just as we but faintly remember how our 
natural mind developed into consciousness, so most of us 
cannot say how the standard of Christ has, slowly, but 
surely, taken the place of the standard of the world in our 
hearts. With the world the best comes first and the worst 
last. In matchless lines Wordsworth describes the process 
of disillusionment—the ordinary experience known too well: 





“At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
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What tender and pensive and beautiful associations suffuse 
these words. But put beside them the verse wherein Scripture 
describes the reverse process—the way of the Spirit as dis- 
tinct from Nature’s way: “ But'the path of the just is as the 
shining Light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

Forgét.that this and similar Scriptures have ever been 
vulgarised by. pulpit declamation, or watered down by com- 
mentary, and realise what a noble picture of life it gives you. 
Then there is the New Testament expansion and explanation 
of the progressive life: “ For‘as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.”.... We are led ever onward. 
Our light grows ever brighter. The process is not one of 
gradual disillusionment, but of ever-increasing illumination 
—we go from strength to strength, from ignorance to wisdom, 
out of darkness into marvellous light. 

“But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.” 

Pure—not only chaste, but free from every alloy of self- 
interest... No second motives, or if that is an impossible 
ideal, the second~or=lower motive must always be sub- 
ordinated. to the higher and holier aim. Peaceable—a church 
led by the Spirit of God will aim at the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. } Also to be led by the Holy Spirit is to 
have a right judgment in all things—in the everyday busi- 
ness of life we do the right thing, in the right way, at the 
right time. The Christian should be the most tactful of men. 
I believe tact is a grace of God, given to those who are led by 
His Spirit, who are His sons indeed. “ For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

: A 
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In one sense, of course, all those who have been baptised 
are the sons of God. The catechism says of our baptism, 
that in it we were made “ members of Christ,” “ children of 
God,” and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. But there 
is all the difference in the world between this official position 
of high privilege, and our acceptance and use of the position, 
which, as St. Paul says, depends on whether we are led by 
the Spirit; that is, set to work in common life by the Spirit. 
The old comparison of a property from which we derive some 
benefits while we are minors, but of which the full enjoyment 
and responsibility are not given until we come of age, is a 
good simile. But the misfortune is that, when people talk 
of the Holy Spirit, they either use language which is cold and 
formal to a degree (this is usually the fauit of Church people), 
or they use language which is so ecstatic and fanatical that 
they disgust us (this is usually the fault of those who are not 
Church people). But I am bound to say that a frigid accept- 
ance of the Holy Spirit as a name brought in to make up a 
Trinity, as it sometimes is in the last verses of our weakest 
hymns, is very painful. Everything in religion that is un- 
real jars; and unreality about the Holy Spirit is the saddest 
unreality of all. 

Consider, again, these words of St. Paul: “‘ As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God they (mind, there is the emphasis) 
are the sons of God. What is the meaning of this text to us? 
What is it, to be led by the Spirit of God? 

There have been instances in the history of the Church 
where sects have claimed to be children of the Spirit; and 
yet, sad to say, the history of those sects has been a history 
of self-deceit, sometimes even of lust, masking as spiritual 
religion. The history of the anabaptists is a case in point, 
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the grossest and strongest case. But in our own day we 
have seen the rise of similar sects. Take an instance, the 
sect which calls its members, with singular infelicity, Chris- 
tian Scientists—and there are others which lay claim to the 
same gift of special inspiration. And this claim, I lay stress 
on this point, this claim of special inspiration, made on 
behalf of any church or sect, stultifies itself. sab 

For the first thing we must remember about the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is that it is personal and individual—a direct 
communication with our Father. You cannot receive the 
Holy Spirit merely by joining a church or a society; by sub- 
mitting to any outward rite or act of initiation. The Spirit 
of God is not like a map or a chart to show us our way, a code 
of regulations for our direction; it is like the wind which 
must fill our sails if we would be led by it. Often those who 
claim in pride and spiritual conceit to be a law unto them- 
selves under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have not so 
much as begun to know what it is to be “ the sons of God.” 
And on the other hand, it is a painful thing to say, but Jam 
afraid it is as true as it is painful, that many who are not far 
from this knowledge of God hesitate to claim their high 
birthright from a recognition of the fact that those who 
claim most loudly to be led by the Spirit are straying most 
widely from the right way. 

There is only one safe test. We must complement the 
text, “‘ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are sons 
of God,” by the Saviour’s rule, “ Ye shall know them by 
their fruits.” If we are led by the Spirit, we bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. These you have heard over and over 


again, but you cannot know them too well. “ The fruit of 
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the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 

ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

I shall not go over these nine gifts and comment on them. 
I shall simply put them for you into the common language 
of the day, and ask you to consider the character they would 
combine to form. 

1. Love-—We must be always thinking of other people 
besides ourselves; we must feel kindly to those 
around us. 

2. Joy.—We must be cheerful and look on the bright side of 

things. 

. Peace.—We must not quarrel. 

. Longsuffering.—We must be patient. 

. Gentleness.—We must be well-mannered. 

. Goodness.—We must do what we know to be right. 

. Faith—We must believe what we know to be true. 

. Meekness.—We must not have too high an opinion of 

ourselves. 

g. Temperance.—We must refrain from exaggeration and 
excess, both in speech.and action. 

Let us ask ourselves seriously how many of these gifts we 
now possess; and if, when we have lived in the company of 
a family (there are such people) so governed and minded, we 
have not been happier than at any time in our lives. 

Granted this, does it seem asking too much to imagine a 
large society without ill-nature, malice, envy, innuendo? I 
shall be told they are part and parcel of society life and 
public life. You will say I am proving my hopeless ignor- 
ance of the world if I can imagine society without quarrels, 
malice, or jealousy—only an unpractical idealist can speak 
of a community without this spice of evil which seems after 
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all to give it pungency and piquancy. I answer, my message 
is to individuals. I am certain an individual human being 
can root out spite and jealousy and quarrelsomeness, and can 
carefully avoid offending others or taking offence. Well, this 
is what is wanted. The individual can conquer these habits 
by quietly, daily, asking for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
One, five, ten, a score of men and women led by this spirit 
can do absolute wonders in a mixed and careless society. 
Gradually their influence will be felt, and a kindlier, purer, 
more Christ-like tone will prevail throughout the mass, 

Before I end I should like to call attention to one of the 
Spirit’s gifts, put second on the list, but springing from the 
possession of the others: Joy. The place joy holds in the 
Christian life contradicts all those who make our Master’s 
service a dreary thing. It should be joyous and bright, 
The sources and springs of joy are many. If men were 
asked to mention some, they would say: Riches, high spirits, 
health. It would never occur to them to say religion. Yet 
it is the source of the deepest and purest joy. “ All my 
fresh springs,” says the eighty-seventh Psalm—that is, the 
motive power which sets us moving with alert and elastic 
spirit through life—‘ shall be in Thee.” So let us see if we 
cannot get at least the two first of the nine gifts of the Spirit 
—love and joy. To make trouble by anticipating evil, to 
make trouble by thinking the worst of people are mistakes 
here on earth and will not bring us nearer heaven. 

To sum up all. Given that we wish to be in reality what 
we are in theory, sons of God, we shall not become so by 
joining any sect. The work has to be done by each one for 
himself. Watch and pray for these gifts, especially for love 
and joy. In every little crisis of daily life send up an aspira- 
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tion for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Let these words 
ring in your ears at once as an encouragement and as a 


warning :— 
“ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 


sons of God.” 


OUR NEW EXCUSE 


“ For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for My sake shall find it.’’—Matt. xvi. 25. 

To-pay I shall try to bring out by a particular instance the 

distinctive lesson that Lent, Passion Week, Holy Week, and 

Good Friday—all these solemn seasons—unite to enforce; - 

the subordination of the body to the spirit. 

Christianity is the happiest of all religions, but it digs deep 
to find the source and spring of its joy. It gives us satisfac- 
tion, but it is the satisfaction which arises from victory over, 
and repression of, our baser nature, our human weaknesses 
and cowardice. It is happiness, but happiness won by 
struggle and repression. The true follower of Christ must 
never forget this. ‘‘ Then said Jesus to His disciples: ‘If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow Me.’”’ Then He adds something 
further and deeper: ‘‘ For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall 
find it.” 

When these words were spoken they referred chiefly to the 
coming persecutions and were intended to encourage those 
who might be called upon to undergo violence or torture 
sooner than deny their faith in Christ. The Saviour refers 
to the special guilt of cowardice and apostasy, and bids men 
endure to the end. At first sight it seems that such words 
cannot have any close personal application to people who 
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lead the lives we live, in these easy-going, lukewarm days. 
But this is not quite true. The desire to put bodily comfort 
and well-being first and to ignore the inner life of the spirit 
is as strong as it was in the first century. The alternative is 
not presented in the startling fashion it once was, but in a 
subtle way there is often a temptation to do what Christ 
calls “ saving our life.” The conditions of existence have 
altered, but it is the clergyman’s duty to translate Scripture 
texts into the language of modern society, and to point out 
the present-day application. For, my friends, there is the 
same danger of our overvaluing our own bodily life now, as 
there was of old, and to-day—this is the extraordinary thing 
—we are not in the least ashamed of it! I note as a strange 
feature in modern life our exaggerated fear of infection. 

I have even heard within the last year or so that there are 
people who will refuse to join in the highest rite of Chris- 
tianity because of this fear, thereby disregarding one of the 
plainest commands of our Lord. There seems no evidence 
of any shame in refusing our duty to God on these grounds. 
This, I say, is our duty to God. But with all our boasted 
philanthropy we do not stop at this neglect. I do not 
believe that there was ever a time before in the history of 
Christianity when men and women so constantly and com- 
placently gave this reason—the chance of possible sickness— 
as an excuse for ot doing their duty to their neighbour. 

Because in the old days when we were ignorant we some- 
times did more harm than good by our earnest endeavours 
to show kindness to the sick and suffering, we have now 
swung back to the other extreme; and a man or woman who 
would be quite ready to play the good Samaritan to a man 
who had fallen among thieves would think themselves amply 
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excused for passing by on the other side if there were any 
fear that the poor man were suffering from an infectious 
disorder. 

Understand me. Do not run away with a wrong idea. I 
am not advocating the indifferent fatalism which spread 
suffering and sickness broadcast among us in the old days. 
Iam only trying to make you understand that greater know- 
ledge is given us to make us more useful to our neighbour, 
not to save our own souls or our own bodies: and I wish to 
emphasise the fact that we have no right to shirk plain duties 
to escape possible risks. If, to give an instance all can under- 
stand, you refuse to go into the picturesque but insanitary 
quarters of Cairo as sightseers for fear of infection you have 
a perfect right to do so, and whether you are wise or foolish 
is a matter for yourselves alone. But when it comes toa 
general refusal to visit the poor in hospital or their own 
homes because of a possible risk of catching a possible 
disease, then, I say, we set our own ease and comfort above 
the plain calls of Christian duty. 

I remember a case, one of many. A lady whom circum- 
stances compelled to settle down in a quiet village in Eng- 
land after a gay society life complained of the dulness and 
solitude. Some one suggested that she, who had had so 
much brightness in her own life, should try now to bring 
some of that brightness into the lives of the villagers by 
making friends with them. “Go into the cottages!” she 
said. “I should be delighted to make friends with the poor 
people, but there is always some sort of illness about in 
cottages, and I have to think of the children!” 

The fault is conspicuous here in Egypt, though perhaps 
the worst instances are not among our own countrymen. 
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Here we have periodical cholera scares and plague scares, 
followed by panics which really make one ashamed. Men, 
women, and children are seized with an epidemic of fear 
which is probably more dangerous than the disease which 
inspires it. They crowd the steamers. They forget every- 
body but themselves. Sanity and self-respect are flung to 
the winds. My friends, the reason for this is that there is no 
solid underlying faith in God. 

This is the crying want. We find among Christian people 
to-day a praiseworthy attention to religious duty. We find 
many outside acts punctually performed, but every now and 
again some casual expression or thoughtless word shows 
that it does not go deep. 

We sing the ninety-first Psalm in church, but our fears 
show that we have not got its spirit in us. “I will say of 
the Lord: He is my refuge and my fortress, my God: in 
Him will I trust. Surely He shall deliver thee from the 
snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence.” 
These words meant everything to the writer and to our 
fathers in the past. What do they mean tous? Very little. 
This is the saddest, the most painful reflection. But do not 
turn away from it. No, think it over. Let Bible words, 
Christ’s own words, emphasise it. There is no evading the 
appeal. There is no prevaricating with the Saviour’s utter- 
ance, Pitiful and of tender mercy to the erring and the 
ignorant He always was, but to the indulgence that pampers 
self and neglects others His voice was stern. Let us look at 
our cowardice and self-pleasing as He would look at it, 
steadily, quietly, without exaggeration. Do you think that 
in the last day, when you hear the words: “I was an 
hungered and ye gave Me no meat, I was thirsty and ye gave 
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Me no drink, I was a stranger and ye took Me not in: naked, 
and ye clothed Me not; sick and in prison and ye visited Me 
not ”—do you think, I repeat, it will be considered a suffi- 
cient answer to say: “‘ Lord, we were afraid of infection ”? 

New powers, new knowledge, new sciences, are bestowed 
on each generation, and for the use they make of this in- 
creased knowledge each generation must give account. Are 
we using our knowledge as generously and fully as we can 
for the service of God and man, or for our own selfish interest ? 
“For what is a man advantaged if he gain the whole world, 
and lose himself or be cast away? ” 


ON MEMORY 


“‘ Now the disciples had forgotten.’’—Mark viii. 14. 


To-pay I would offer you a few thoughts on memory. 
Memory is man’s link with the past, with his own past and 
with the past of the world. Further, it is one of the great 
factors of character. It is our past history which makes us 
what we are, and every incident as it occurs, before it slips 
into the past, has a distinct influence on us. It is like the 
little stroke of the sculptor’s chisel on the statue, the little 
touch of the painter’s brush on the canvas. It helps or mars 
the general effect. Perhaps you will say, if this is so, it is 
the present, what we are doing, saying, thinking now, which 
makes us what we are; not what we have done, said, and 
thought. The preacher’s saying, ‘‘ The present moment is 
eternity,” comes in here. 

But is it not fair to say that what we shall do to-day we 
should not have done had we not done many like things 
before? What we do to-morrow we shall not do unless we 
have done certain things to-day? It is, therefore, of vital 
importance to make a good past to recall; because days, 
weeks, and years are not isolated periods, but are fashioned 
and coloured by what has gone before, are both result of the 
past and of the past as it shows to us. 

This suggests something which is puzzling. We are 
largely influenced by the scenes and people we have known. 
But consider how very few of the millions of scenes we have 
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passed through and of the thousand persons we have seen 
do we remember at all! 

Perhaps the place only once visited stays with us for ever 
—some sunset landscape, some glimpse of the waves on a sea 
beach, some mountain pass—all other incidents of that time 
are forgotten. Or about people. We may have associated 
with persons for years, and yet some apparently unimportant 
action or word is all that sticks in our minds and recurs when- 
ever any circumstance recalls that acquaintance. This is 
very curious. We seem, in looking back over a long period 
of time, to get light only in scattered patches. Incidents 
stand out luminously; but too often they are trifles, and 
such long periods are quite blank. 

All this shows the importance of educating the memory. 
For ail our faculties should be enlisted in the service of 
Christ, and memory is not always on Christ’s side. It is 
sometimes in active mutiny against Him. How, then, may 
we best train the memory? 

There are many mechanical schemes for doing this, but 
the chief objection to them is that they are mechanical— 
they do not strengthen the memory in the right way. 
Nothing that merely fixes arbitrary facts of a more or less 
important character in our minds will really help us. We 
want a living and growing memory, that selects for preserva- 
tion the things we wish to rernember in the past. A faculty 
that registers trifles only when they are things we have 
promised to do for other people. 

. One of the best ways of training the memory is to learn 
good things by heart. How valuable such possessions are! 
We may all of us be thankful if we got by heart lines of noble 
verse when we were young. Sometimes when lying awake 
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on weary nights, worried by some petty anxiety or unworthy 
thought, a score of Greek or Latin lines or the verse of a 
great English poet act as a spell. 

But in this, as in all else that concerns the spiritual life, 
you can have no better aid than prayer. Offer this prayer 
every morning of your life: ‘‘ Grant, I beseech thee, Lord, 
that I may forget what I ought to forget, and remember what 
I ought to remember.” Does this seem to you too small a 
thing to pray about? It is not small, for is it not memory 
that gives half their strength to promptings of evil—books 
read which have given us evil suggestions, words spoken 
which we had better never have heard ? 

That you may forget what you ought to forget! Yes. 
This is one of the ways in which our memory most needs 
training. What not to remember! 

If you fill your memory with unimportant things, with 
bad things, with scenes you should never have been present 
at, with some quarrel about nothing, some grievance against 
a neighbour, some wrong done to you in the past, you will 
have no room for the things you ought to remember! Pray, 
therefore, every morning, that you may remember what you 
ought to remember and forget what you ought to forget. 

Forget all injuries, slights, and grounds of offence, all un- 
kindness done to us or hasty words. In nine cases out of ten 
we have provoked the injury ourselves, magnified the slight, 
taken offence where none was intended. In such cases for- 
getfulness is a duty. 

There is One who remembers. God knows everything, 
sees everything, and forgets nothing. Our idea of Godhead 
involves of necessity a wakeful and unerring memory. 
Such a knowledge of the past as the All-Father must have is 
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quite beyond our powers of comprehension. “This know- 
ledge is too excellent for me, I cannot attain to it.” His 
judgment is based on absolute knowledge, or an array of 
facts infinitely beyond our power to grasp. 

Forget, also, any unkind story you may have heard about 
others. If you remember it you may be tempted to repeat 
it; even if you refrain from this, the memory is apt to pre- 
judice you against the person, perhaps quite unfairly. 

Even God—I speak with the profoundest reverence— 
even God, whose knowledge is unerring and whose memory 
never slumbers, has consented to forget. ‘‘ Remember 
these, O Jacob and Israel; for thou art My servant. I have 
formed thee, thou art My servant. O Israel, thou shalt not 
be forgotten of Me.” 

These are wonderful words; for if you go on, you see that 
God remembers by forgetting. He says: “ Thou shalt not be 
forgotten;”’ then: ‘‘ I have blotted out as a thick cloud thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins.” 

If the Being who knows the case against us as no man can 
possibly know it, yet sees fit to pardon our sins, to look away 
from all that is dark and evil in our lives, and to forgive us, 
how dare we go on remembering wrongs done to us by 
others? 

Then the second half of the prayer: “ That I may re- 
member what I ought to remember.” 

Have you ever reflected on the extraordinary difference it 
would make in the world’s happiness if every one remem- 
bered the right thing at the right time? What terrible mis- 
chief is sometimes caused by a simple act of forgetfulness! 
Yet this is one of the things which all right-minded people 
should realise, because this is particularly one of their 
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temptations. It never seems wrong to have neglected a 
duty when we only did so through forgetfulness. What 
commoner excuse is there than: “‘ Oh, I am so sorry, I quite 
forgot.” But it is not enough to be sorry, it is not enough 
to confess our fault, we must realise that it zs a fault, and 
one of which by prayer and watchfulness we can be cured, if 
we will. How much needless trouble we give every day by 
just forgetting ! 

Then we must not only remember to do the right thing, 
but to do it at the right time. On starting each day there 
are things to be done and arranged for, and there are right 
and wrong ways of doing these things. We have to oversee 
others, perhaps to reprove them. Well, then, remember to 
do so kindly, without needlessly hurting their feelings. We 
have, perhaps, to write some letter or to call on some one in 
trouble, both perhaps a little difficult. Pray to remember 
to do these things at the right time. I think this is so im- 
portant. It is, I know, such a strong temptation to say, 
** Next week will do,” when a friend or kinsman in trouble is 
expecting the letter or visit, and is far more seriously dis- 
appointed than we think if it does not come. 

I am afraid you think this commonplace, but the Christian 
life is made up of commonplaces very often, little words and 
doings; and it is the Christian’s duty to put so much heart 
in them that they never seem common. It was said of a 
good man: “‘ He only does what hundreds do, but he does it 
as only one in a hundred does.” 

Pray to remember others. Think how what you say and 
do will affect them. Think when you write anything how 
it will read to the person who gets it. And if you have 
children, help them to begin early to remember what they 
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ought to remember. A wise and admirable mother, who 
often worshipped in this church in years gone by, had a 
custom which seemed to me good for her children. Each 
child, when they came from church, had to tell her four 
things they remembered in the service. They chose the 
four themselves. One would repeat the text of the sermon, 
tell her what the gospel was about, one of the lessons, and a 
verse from a psalm. Another would have four different 
things to say. Indeed, why should this practice be con- 
fined to the young? We shall all find it useful. As we grow 
older it is extraordinary how much we can influence our 
memories to recollect the right things if we try, and pray. 

“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report: if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


ON CHURCH-GOING 


“‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess Me before men, him will I confess 
also before My Father, which is in heaven.’”’—Matt. x. 32. 


Turs confession in the days of the early Church meant some- 
thing very real. In those days there were sharply drawn 
lines between paganism and Christianity. The man or 
woman accused of Christianity was brought before the 
Roman magistrate and asked to offer incense to a false god. 
Refusal to comply with the demand meant the axe, the rack, 
the fire. Confession was concentrated in one act, it depended 
on one all-emphatic Yes or No. It meant a choice between 
life and death. Turn to a later age, when the whole known 
world was supposed to be Christian, and what do we find? 
An American poet of our own day has described the state of 
things as if it existed still, and can we say that he is alto- 
gether wrong? He describes Christ as visiting the earth now. 
‘Said Christ our Lord, ‘ I will go and see 

How the men, My brethren, believe in Me.’ 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 

But made Himself known to the children of earth.” 
The poem goes on to say how, directly it is known that Christ 
is coming, priests, rulers, and kings hasten to welcome him 
with pomp and state. They spread carpets of gold, hold 
stately services in His honour, everywhere— 


“In church and palace and judgment hall, 
He saw His image high over all.’ 


Yet Christ was not satisfied. He looked at the “ living 
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foundation” beneath it all. He contrasted the golden 
images above the altars with the men and women perishing 
of neglect, and steeped in vice. Then He sought out— 

“a low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 


And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garments’ hem, 
For fear of defilement: ‘ Lo, here,’ said He, 
‘The images ye have made of me.’ ” 

It is a powerful poem, and shows how for centuries Christ 
was misrepresented, and how, while men seemed to honour 
Him, they were neglecting and ruining the very humanity 
He took. Money lavished on an image of Christ and a man 
left to starve are a contrast that some time ago, and in certain 
countries, was too often seen. 

We do not deserve this rebuke as often as we did. This 
is an age of philanthropy. We do clothe the naked. We do 
feed the hungry, we do labour to open hospitals for the sick. 
The reproach of the poem does not fall so heavily on us as it 
might have done once. But if Christ came now, what would 
He find? He would see a strangely painful sight. He 
would see us copying Him, and denying that we were doing 
so. He would see hospitals, schools, charities of all kinds 
with religion excluded. There must be no mention of Chris- 
tianity, because it might hurt people’s feelings. We will 
not lavish all on self and show, we will help our poor brothers ; 
but we will be careful to avoid any hint that it was Jesus 
who taught us to love our brethren. We say it is philan- 
thropy, we say it is good policy, anything rather than the 
true thing. 


You may say, so long as the right thing is done it does not 
L 
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matter. I am afraid it does. We are told—there is no 
evading or getting out of it—we are told to confess Christ. 
“‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess Me before men, him 
will I confess also before My Father which is in heaven.” 
Nor is this all. This is only half the truth. There is the 
dark side as well as the bright one. ‘‘ But whosoever shall 
deny Me before men, him will I also deny before My Father 
which is in heaven.” 

In an age when everybody is allowed to believe what they 
like, the constancy of the martyr and the cowardice of the 
renegade are alike impossible. Confessing Christ before men 
is done by all respectable church-goers, as you may say; what 
can any one require more? My friends, I think God will 
require much more. And here I would enter a protest 
against a form of cowardice common at this day. Directly 
I name it you will see what I mean. How many among us 
reverse the language of the prayer and “ profess and call 
themselves” non-Christians? You hear repeatedly men 
and women say, ‘‘ I don’t profess to be a Christian, but I look 
after sick people. I don’t profess to be a Christian, but I am 
always ready to help. I don’t profess to be a Christian, but 
you will not hear any slander or evil-speaking from me.” 
This is a common line for people to take up just now, even if 
they do not put it quite so plainly in words. Examine it, 
and it means something like this. I will copy the teachings 
of Christ’s gracious life, but I will not acknowledge their 
_ Source. I will give the credit to pagan books, or to my own 
nature and intelligence. Such people speak constantly of 
the noble morality of Marcus Aurelius, for example. I admit 
the book is noble and pure and to be studied; but it is idle 
for a Christian man or woman to say they have learned their 
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code from it. Their instruction began before they ever 
heard the name of the emperor, and its source was the gospel 
of Christ. 

Now I grant that the men and women who talk in this 
way are often gentle and lovable—we feel at first that there 
is a charm in the candour of their disclaimers of the Master’s 
name which contrasts favourably with the pretensions of the 
religious world. But in sober truth, what does the modest 
disclaimer of such persons amount to? Something we can- 
not call by any names saves mean and cowardly. For who 
taught the world to seek out the sick and sorrowing? Who 
taught the world to help the poor? Who made it a duty to 
refrain from guileful speech, and to be gentle, compassionate, 
tender-hearted? Jesus Christ of Nazareth! This fact, how- 
ever, must be ignored; we must pretend that it is our own 
superiority that enables us to lead the higher life. Put 
plainly in this way, does it not strike you as wrong? Are 
we not to blame when we disavow in that off-hand way the 
source of our gifts? 

We should not think highly of a person who had absolutely 
no preferences, who had so educated himself in apathy that 
he made no difference between the man who had helped him 
in a time of trial, and the man with whom he had a casual 
acquaintance. Nor is it easy to respect a man who has no 
favourites in history or fiction, no capacity for hero-worship. 
To exorcise all such preferences in the name of impartiality 
seems a grand thing to do at first, but I think we lose more 
than we gain by it. The calm, judicial mind is a great gift, 
but there is something which often passes current for it 
which is not a high quality. 

We constantly find people taking a sort of pride in assum- 
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ing this attitude of aloofness about religion. They seem to 
consider it a mark of intelligence to deny the superior claims 
of Christianity over other faiths. Buddha, Mahomed, 
Moses, or Jesus are all treated with the same patronising 
approbation. It is a revival of the saying of the Roman 
cynic. ‘“ All religions are equally false.” Now, may I ven- 
ture to say that this is a peculiarly stupid attitude to take? 
To entertain no preference for the best thing in the world is 
not dignity, but dulness. God forbid I should run down our 
present age. I believe there never was a time when so much 
earnestness and purity existed in the world as we find now. 
But though activity is one of the notes of our century, there 
are large classes who directly religion is named assume the 
attitude of know-nothings. Men will have opinions, con- 
victions, not to say prejudices, on every other subject, but 
here they are indifferent. Is not this true of many? I am 
sure it is, and I am sure we should shake ourselves out of 
this apathy, if for no other reason, because it is so ungrateful 
to ignore the best Friend man ever had. I spoke about the 
culpable apathy of a man who forgets his obligations to one 
who has nursed him through an illness. What claim has 
that benefactor compared with the claim of Him who showed 
us how to live, and set us an example for all time? For me, 
of course, that is a very weak way of putting it. My grati- 
tude, the gratitude of every real Christian, is to Him who, 
“being in the form of God, thought it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of 
a servant, being made in the likeness of men. And being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, yea the death of the Cross.” 

I am not quoting this text because as a clergyman it is 
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proper for me to do so. I try as much as I can to approach 
the subject from outside. I read history. I read the works 
of men who have emancipated themselves from traditional 
and conventional interpretations, and I say with the modern 
historian: ‘‘ The image of Christ remains the sole basis of all 
moral culture, and in the measure in which it succeeds in 
making its light penetrate, is the moral culture of the nation 
increased or diminished.” 

Surely to ignore a personality like that of Jesus, and to 
maintain an irresponsive silence when “the name that is 
above every name” is mentioned, is not a very intelligent 
proceeding! I feel sure that in pointing out this blot I am 
blaming a common fault and a growing one. People are 
denying the Master in a new way, and while taking all they 
can from His system, they revile it and call it outworn and 
dying. They are wrong. Let me quote eloquent words: 
“There are various substitutes for Christianity, but every 
teacher who has proposed to supplant Christ has begun by 
stealing from Him. He has robbed Him like the soldiers, 
betrayed Him like Judas, and denied Him like Peter. Our 
philosophers have climbed up to their new platform, and 
then kicked down the ladder. Utilitarianism borrows its 
altruism, or its affectionate regard for others. Positivism 
borrows its enthusiasm of humanity. Scientific Agnosticism 
or Atheism borrows its enlightened philanthropy.” 

This is very true, and the result is what I have been trying 
to describe to you, that demure enjoyment of the credit of 
being a Christian, exempt from the obligation of acknow- 
ledging Christ! Let us have no more of this. It is the 
latest phase of the pride that apes humility. 

In Egypt we find a fresh excuse for shirking the open 
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confession of Christ. We are here as Christians to whom is 
given the task of educating and saving a nation, without 
seeking our own profit or advancement. Yet we try to 
pretend always that Christ has nothing to do with it, and we 
go out of our way to pose as non-Christians before a non- 
Christian people, instead of giving Christ the glory and 
honouring His name before them. We say we are here ona 
tacit agreement—on honour, we might say—to respect offi- 
cially the outward rules and the inner feelings of a non- 
Christian nation. We say the spirit of the age is one of 
toleration. We are not to interfere with other people’s 
creeds. A man’s religion, whatever it is, is between him and 
his Maker, and we must respect it, so long as he does not 
violate the law or persecute others. It is a great system of 
“bear and forbear.”’ 

All this is excellent. God forbid we should ever go back 
to the time when one man thought that he had a right to force 
his belief on another. But there is all the difference in the 
world between forcing your religion on another man and 
openly avowing to him that you believe in it yourself, and 
will not ignore it in your life. 

A sermon should always try to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, what shall I do? in regard to the text. Well, to begin 
with, try to bring others to church. The women in Cairo 
have an obvious and easy duty. They know that most men 
cannot, as things are at present arranged, attend church on 
‘Sunday mornings. Well, when friends come to call on 
Sunday afternoons, especially young men, do not make the 
visitors an excuse for staying away from God’s service, but 
say when the time comes: “I am going to church. Who 
will come?” Many men want a lead like this, only a word 
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might make all the difference. And if you say, ‘“‘ Going to 
church is not everything—we can be really religious without 
outward forms,” I say, I am not going to discuss that ques- 
tion with you, but I do emphatically say this—you cannot 
confess Christ without going to church. A public profession 
of Christianity is what is wanted. Since the days of the 
apostles it has been the rule that all Christians should 
assemble themselves together on the first day of the week 
in open acknowledgment of their allegiance to Christ. You 
may call it ‘‘ Church Parade ”’ if you like, the name is a good 
one if you realise its full significance. ‘‘ Whosoever there- 
fore shall confess Me before men, him will I confess.” 

Then, again, there is a great fault, chiefly on the men’s 
side. I rejoice thankfully at the number of communicants 
in this church, but why should there not be more men 
amongst them? The whole subject of Holy Communion 
has been perplexed and darkened by controversy until it is 
not easy for plain men to see their way to the truth about 
it. But two things we do know. It was Our Saviour’s last 
command: ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of Me;” and it was 
addressed to the apostles, who were men. There is no con- 
ceivable plea worth listening to that can excuse any Christian 
from this confession of Christ. Other rites and ceremonies 
may be subjects of discussion. “ Do this in remembrance 
of Me” is positive. We should all obey the solemn com- 
mand of the Master. And if you seriously feel that, putting 
affectation and indifference aside, you are not yet worthy to 
confess Christ; at least refrain from denying Him, you who 
have been baptised in His name! In dealing with such 
subjects as these the preacher suffers generally from one 
great disadvantage—those who need his counsels are not 
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there to hear them. I said in the beginning that one very 
common mark of these deluded people is that they rarely 
go to church, and even seem to think it rather a mark of 
superiority not to do so. 

But if there is one here to-night whom the cap fits, let me 

beg him to be honest enough to put it on—not on his neigh- 
bour’s head, but his own. Have you confessed Christ before 
men by acknowledging, not only the moral beauty of His 
code, but your open allegiance to His standard in the sacra- 
ments which He Himself prescribed ? 
/ And for those of you, my friends, by far the greater 
number, as I hope and believe, who have openly enlisted 
under his banner, and come here to show that you have done 
so in the Holy Communion, let me beg you to remember 
what I have said if you are ever inclined to be led away by 
the example or talk of those whom deeper humility may 
hesitate to condemn because their lives are so much better 
than their religion. Never be ashamed to confess Christ how- 
ever much you may seem to fall short of His standard! 
Speaking for myself personally, I cannot tell you what a 
comfort it is to me to see and believe that you young men 
are growing up in Christ’s kingdom, ready when the lamp 
falls from our enfeebled hands to bear it higher and further 
on the upward way. To you the solemn words which I read 
as my text shall come with the promise of your Master’s 
recognition: “‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess Me before 
men, him will I confess also, before My Father which is in 
heaven.” 


SOME NOVEL-WRITERS 


“The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.’’—Eccles. xix. 22. 


THE sentence chosen as a text is one of those sayings which 
stick in the memory. It contains a truth we are always for- 
getting, and a truth necessary for these days. There was a 
time when men were chiefly taught good and evil by personal 
example, so warnings against bad company and vicious 
associations were specially necessary; but now, when every- 
body reads and most people write, books, journals, and 
magazines are the teachers. When everybody fills up their 
odd moments with a novel or a newspaper, it is clear that 
the knowledge of good and evil is acquired from the printed 
page as well as from the living man. If the authors of the 
books of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus—I will go further, and 
say, if Christ Himself—had lived in these days, He would 
have pointed out the danger of bad books, as well as of bad 
examples. 

It is high time to speak of this matter, for the prose fiction 
of the day—English, French, Russian, and Swedish—is 
largely made up of clever attempts to familiarise men and 
women with the growth and maturity, the attraction and the 
inevitableness (1 use the word deliberately), of vice. Now all 
this is a mistake. It is unquestionably bad morality. I 
venture to say it is also bad art. But it is not so much the 
fault of the writer as the reader. It is “ our fault, our own 


fault, our most grievous fault,” and therefore I take this 
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opportunity of speaking quietly, but firmly and distinctly, 
on this matter. 

We can all do something to reform the evil. You are all 
readers yourselves, and your opinions and advice about a 
book influence others. Do not “ follow a multitude to do 
evil.” Have the courage to refuse to read books which 
derive their interest from equivocal relationships, risky 
situations, and epigrams of double meaning. 

We constantly recommend such books to each other. 
“ Rather strong certainly, but so clever. You should read 
it,” one will say. ‘‘ Disgusting, some of it, you know; but 
such things happen, and it really seems better to face facts 
and know what one’s sons have to go through.” These 
remarks are samples of the excuses we make to each other for 
reading books which increase our knowledge of evil, but con- 
firm us in our folly rather than add to our wisdom. 

Few passages have been oftener copied in notebooks than 
the passage in Milton which contains the dispraise of ‘“‘a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue.” I quote it:— 

“He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better; he is the 
true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees its adversary; but slinks out of the race 
when that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.” 

These are true words, and appeal to us strongly at that 
time of life when we are restless with curiosity, when we rebel 
against too strict rules, and are filled with admiration for 
what seems to us robust and free and manly. It is right that 
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these words should appeal to us, for, I repeat, they are true; 
but we go far beyond them. For notice: they speak of evil 
as an adversary, as a power to be resisted. Our modern 
writers ignore that fact altogether. It is to them a subject 
for study. Milton speaks of a fight where an immortal gar- 
land is to be won by a struggle. They doubt or disbelieve 
that anything is immortal! 

Now the exclusive study of evil has never been the char- 
acteristic of the great writers. The master geniuses of the 
Victorian era drew life as it was. Its hypocrisies and shams 
were not spared. Those who “meanly admired mean 
things ”’ were painted as they deserved to be painted. There 
were struggles between duty and headlong passion. There 
were pictures of fiery temptation. There were instances of 
how a trespass or a falsehood twists round a life, and distorts 
and ruins it. But, as Coleridge says of Shakespeare, “‘ there 
was no virtuous vice.”’ And when good people, especially 
good women, were painted, their figures moved through the 
scene with a quiet and winning charm. / They were grave, 
earnest, and pious, capable of long patience in sickness and 
poverty, single-minded and pure of. heart, preferring the 
rules of the Master to their own wills, not attracting notice 
by any eccentricity, but content to do their duty in the place 
wherein their lot was cast. 

Now the pendulum has swung violently in the opposite 
direction. The reaction has set in with extraordinary force, 
and we feel that there is too much truth in the sentence of 
the brilliant critic when he said a few years ago, speaking of 
the literature of the day: ‘‘ The note of the closing century 
is emancipation from certain human decencies.” The 
curiosity of the age penetrates everywhere, There is no 
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danger of men, women, and children not apprehending and 
considering vice; they devote hours of precious time to its 
analysis and dissection. It seems, indeed, that there are a 
large number of men and women whose lives are so morbid 
and unnatural that they require the unhealthy stimulus of 
vicious books as they require drugs to prolong their hours of 
wakefulness. 

And how is all this glossed over to the conscience? This 
is well worth considering—by an affectation of excessive 
humanity. Characters whose lives are scandalously vicious 
are represented as kind-hearted, indulgent to their inferiors, 
and generally fond of animals. Characters who know 
nothing of the Christian religion are usually represented as 
being above its supposed teachings. For while we pride our- 
selves on our knowledge of evil, we are equally apt to pride 
ourselves on our ignorance of good, that is, of God’s teaching 
and His laws. Every one would see the folly of an art 
student who devoted his time to the study of deformed and 
diseased models in order to learn how to paint a beautiful 
form. Yet that is the kind of mistake we make every day. 

For, to sum up all, Why is the knowledge of wickedness 
not wisdom? Because, according to the sound teaching of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, wickedness is folly ; the sinner was 
one who wrought folly in Israel. The neglect of the higher 
counsels of God in favour of the lower promptings of appetite 
and passion, the absolute ignoring of the claims of character 
and conduct, the preference of what is temporary to what is 
lasting—these things will never lead us to understand life. 
Believe me, the knowledge of wickedness, adultery, sen- 
suality, hereditary disease, hate, and malice is only a part of 
life which no one should seek to know anything about until 
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they are rooted and grown up in the knowledge of the Lord. 
In books, above all, it is necessary to try the spirits, whether 
they be of God. Refer everything you read, as everything 
you do, to the standard of Christ. I do not say that you 
should close your eyes and ignore the existence of evil; that 
was not the way of Christ. But do not seek wickedness to 
indulge a prurient curiosity, or under the impression that you 
are thereby gaining a knowledge of the world. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, the 
knowledge of the holy is understanding.” 

“For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of His mouth cometh 
knowledge and understanding. He layeth up sound wisdom 
for the righteous, He is a buckler to them that walk up- 
rightly. He keepeth the paths of judgment, and preserveth 
the way of His saints.” 


ON PATIENCE 
“‘ Be patient toward all men.’’—1 Thess. v. 14. 


THERE is no power in the world like the power of patience. 
The power of faith, believing in unseen things in spite of 
every discouragement; the power of hope, persisting in a 
resolute belief in a better day when all looks black and 
menacing; the power of charity, loving when provoked by 
repeated relapses and rebellions—all these Christian graces 
are powers in the universe; but patience is perhaps more 
God-like than either faith, hope, or charity. Ruskin has a 
beautiful thought about it. He says: ‘ There is no music 
in a ‘rest’ that I know of, but there is the making of music 
in it. And people are always missing that part of the life 
melody, always talking of perseverance and courage and 
fortitude; but patience is the finest and worthiest part of 
fortitude, and the rarest too.” As Christians, as members 
of our Church, we need it badly. At this time particularly, 
when there is one want apparent above all other wants in the 
Church—the want of unity—are we not tempted to be pro- 
voked by the prejudices and pettinesses that stand in the 
way? It seems as if it could only be necessary for the rulers 
of the churches to be real for a short time, and a sensible 
approximation to the glorious end would be made. But 
there are so many interests, so many passions, so many con- 
victions, that it is likely to be indefinitely delayed. Unity 
is “in the air,” but before we shall grasp the floating figure 
174 
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and fasten her pinions to the earth, how many generations 
must pass away? The prejudice of centuries is strong, but 
we must go on looking for our Saviour’s promise, and praying 
our Saviour’s prayer. Above all, we must try and put our- 
selves in the place of others. What seems of no importance 
to us is, we know, of vital importance to our neighbour; so, 
without a trace of patronage or even of toleration (for in the 
word toleration there is an ugly note of superiority), but 
simply in a broad, humble, loving spirit, let things move at 
God’s pace. God will bring order out of the religious chaos, 
as He brought order out of the physical chaos, in His good 
time and not before. Meanwhile, in religious things make 
allowances for differences of training. Don’t be angry with 
people for seeming to exaggerate trifles—a sense of proportion 
is rare. Scrutinise yourself instead of others. In short, 
*‘ be patient toward all men.” 

I have referred to this side of the duty because the subject 
is so much to the front. Let us now come nearer home. 

Those of us who have to try and make ever so small a 
corner of the world better have trials and disappointments 
and deferrings of hope innumerable. The commonest trial 
is when men will not give us credit for being sincere in our 
desire to do them good. This makes everything doubly 
hard. Many of those to whom I speak know this bitterness 
by experience. We want to make those committed to our 
charge better, stronger, more self-reliant; we want to put 
heart into them. We want to give some loftiness of aim, 
some inspiring motive; in a word, to build up character. 
The clergyman is always labouring to this end, and so is the 
lay worker; but they are baffled by the same obstacles every 
day. The two commonest are laziness—the dislike of exer- 
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tion, the hatred to be reformed which the psalm speaks of, 
that power whose fetters “‘ begin in cobwebs, but end in iron 
chains ”’—and suspicion, the idea so common in men’s minds 
that we have something to gain by our efforts for their good, 
that we are to make capital out of our philanthropy. 

Every man who tries to reform a state, to improve a 
parish, to mend a profligate, degraded man or woman, and 
set them up “ clothed and in their right mind,” must make 
up his mind to be credited with the lowest motives; to be 
accused of self-seeking pharisaism, everything that is bad. 
Never mind, these are all in the day’s work. Meet mean- 
ness by manliness, falsehood by transparent truth. Over- 
come evil by the only weapon strong enough—good. Be 
patient toward all men. 

To persist in spite of abuse in a reasonable settled course 
of reform, to be content with small progress each year in- 
stead of making attempts by heroic measures to “‘ put on the 
hands of the clock,” this is to do your work in God’s way, and 
will ultimately win the crown of success. The same lesson 
applies to the teacher and the clergyman. They seem to be 
all their lives repeating old lessons, and showing boys or men 
and women that selfishness and absorption in this world’s 
pursuits engross an amount of time wholly out of proportion 
to their intrinsic worth. 

But with both teacher and minister the success is only here 
a little and there a little; the progress is slow, the discourage- 
ments many. Apathy may be veiled by courtesy, but it is 
apathy still. The on posswmus may be said politely, but it 
may be none the less a distinct refusal to hear the truth. 
Still this does not absolve us from the duty of repeating it. 

I know nothing that can inspire us to go on with these up- 
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hill tasks but a constant mindfulness of God’s patience. It 
has been noticed that all great national movements take 
much longer than the forecasts of sagacious men have 
reckoned on. God is always waiting; crises of history fore- 
told to happen in ten years at furthest have taken twice that 
time. In these delays we see God “ not slack concerning His 
promise, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” 

Besides church life and professional life, there is need of 
patience in social life, with its functions, claims, and worries. 
Religion is not only concerned with what is great, it is equally 
concerned with what is little. Like Naaman the Syrian, we 
long for heroic measures, and we require to be reminded, as 
he did, “if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing 
wouldst thou not have done it; how much rather when 
he saith to thee, wash and be clean.”’ So in the daily 
engagements, interviews, meetings, correspondence, which 
make up an ordinary day, there are perpetual claims 
on our temper and forbearance, perpetual trials of our 
patience. 

Sometimes a professional call comes when we are anxious 
about some domestic matter, when we have sickness in our 
house, or a letter with bad news just read. Still the business, 
though perhaps in the hands of some absurd or tedious 
person, must be carried through. Sometimes, when in ill- 
health, a visitor insists on pouring out some matter of no 
conceivable interest to us, but simply because it is a comfort 
to him to have a listener. Again, when every moment is of 
importance, we have to give ear to a narrator without any 
power of coming to the point, or packing up what he has to 


say in reasonable compass. Or, when we are longing to deal 
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with men of honour and truth, we are inundated with gossip, 
scandal, rumour, and false witness poured out by races who 
have for a universal answer to an absurd report some equiva- 
lent to the Spanish proverb, Es verdad los dicem : “itis true, 
they say it.” 

I cannot give any more illustrations. I have not unfairly 
represented a Cairo day, and we need every hour to recall St. 
Paul’s monition, ‘“‘ be patient toward all men.” 

If you ask the why and the wherefore, I have two answers 
for you. Your patient man in the end does better work than 
the impatient one. He preserves his dignity. He conciliates 
friends, and so works with helpers and not hinderers. But I 
have a better answer than this. I say that by the greatest of 
all arguments we have the duty pressed on us. The great 
law of ‘‘ do as you would be done by;” the greater law of 
“do as you have been done by.” Look at the longsuffering 
of God, look at the patience of the human Christ! How 
often every day we provoke our Father! What spite, folly, 
thoughtlessness, perversity, disfigure every career run on 
earth. The proportion of our offences to God and man’s 
offences to us is the proportion of the parable of forgiveness 
—the ten thousand talents to a hundred pence. 

We have got rid of a good deal that was objectionable in 
Puritanism, and we have done well to get rid of it, but we 
have got rid of much that was good. The Puritan lived 
more than we do under the eye of God. God, strong and 
patient, whom his conscience told him that he ‘‘ provoked 
every day,” was a real factor in the lives of our forefathers. 
The sense of that abiding Presence burnt into the life the 
firm conviction of the difference between right and wrong. 
And so the sense of His greatness, His holiness, His purity, 
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rose with sustaining power, and ennobled, strengthened, and 
sanctified every effort to copy His perfection. 

But grand as was the Puritan idea of God, we know how 
vengeful and capricious it became in the hands of fanatic 
votaries. Stern as some statue of ever-enduring rock he 
stood, but there was blood about his feet. No, my friends, 
we need not wish the Puritan God back if we want a model 
of patience. There stands the man Christ Jesus; not only 
as He stood in Pilate’s judgment hall, with crown of thorns 
and scarlet robe, and sceptre of mocking reed—that example 
is perhaps above our reach. But see Him in the streets of 
Jerusalem, in the everyday conflict with falsehood and mis- 
construction, beset by spies, false friends; always on His 
guard against those who would entangle Him in His talk, 
feeling sure of no one; with disciples ready to start back at 
any hard saying, ready to degrade His formulas of power 
by uttering them with faithless lips, ready to run at the first 
note of danger. I am stating the bare facts of the gospel 
story in simplest words; surely they are enough to prove 
that in our Master we have the greatest example of patience 
the world ever saw. 

By placing ourselves in communion with Christ we shall 
best fit ourselves for the ever-renewed provocations, the 
sharp trials, the wearing disappointments that meet us in 
the daily round. To sum up all in the words of St. James: 
“ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temp- 
tations, knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work; that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


‘*Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of Thee.”—Psalm Ixxiii. 25. 


Lire for us is wonderfully gay and bright, yet I have some- 
times fancied that in less highly civilised times men had more 
satisfaction in their lives than they get now. There seems 
to me to be a sense of something lacking in the inner life of 
the thousands whose outer life is crowned with interests and 
pleasures! There are systems of religion, and systems of 
philosophy, and theories of life in abundance; but the fact 
remains that individuals have a sense of vague discontent 
they were not conscious of formerly. We have all heard the 
expression, ‘‘a divine discontent,” and the very term has 
pleased people with a vague idea that there is something 
rather to be proud of than not in being discontented. This 
is quite a mistake. It is always wrong to be discontented. 
It is not always wrong to be dissatisfied, especially with 
oneself! 

I do not think the men and women of our day want more 
organisation, or more association, or more of what some 
religionists delight to call corporate life. I think all this has 
been a little overdone. The one thing needed is for individual 
men and women to be brought nearer to God—to live, at all 
events, as if there were a God in the world! 

I have never ignored the importance of what men learn 


out of church by God’s leadings of us and dealings with us. 
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Everybody is being led and guided and taught by the things 
we call success and failure; by illnesses and bereavements— 
that is a commonplace—but given that everybody is being 
educated by Providence, it depends absolutely on ourselves 
if we receive benefit from the education or no. We have 
heard the phrase, “‘a genius for friendship;”’ well, there is 
such a thing as a genius for religion. The puzzle to me is to 
find that there are so many who have apparently the sense 
of religion omitted. The desive to have a God whom they 
can take into their life is lacking. We find this sixth sense 
wanting in many who are upright, truthful, kind-hearted, 
sweet-tempered. Indeed, it is lacking in some of the people 
we are most inclined to trust and respect. 

Now it is quite true that the natural man cannot by 
searching find out God, and that, in the last resort, each one 
of us must depend on revelation for first-hand knowledge of 
Him. But such knowledge is not given to all, and is not 
necessary for any soul. What is necessary for each one of 
us is a working knowledge of God and of His laws, an earnest, 
a humble, a determined effort after faith; a readiness to 
know all that we can know, instead of an indifferent acquies- 
cence in the fact of our own ignorance. 

The extraordinary state of ignorant indifference in which 
so many of us live is not altogether our own fault. I think 
that injudicious early training has an immense deal to do 
with it. Secular learning, languages, accomplishments, 
games, all the arts and pleasures of life have been put first; 
religion has been smuggled into a corner. Above all, history 
is not taught now as a record of God’s dealings with the 
peoples, but as if it were something with which He had 
nothing to do. If we are never told how nations were guided 
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by God in the past, we shall never understand how individuals 
are guided by God in the present. My hope is that the Bible, 
read intelligently as a history, not worshipped as a fetish, 
may lead people into the right path. All those appeals to 
Israel and Judah in the Bible, that intimacy of the chosen 
nation with God, should keep us from forgetting how we can 
get a like intimacy with Him—nay, one far nearer and closer 
than men of old ever had. 

I suppose I may affirm that the psalms say less to some 
persons and more to others than any other book in the Bible. 
The reason is that they imply two things, resignation and 
trust. There is nothing cold or formal or artificial in them. 
Underlying every syllable is a strong belief in a personal God. 
They reflect varying moods, gratitude and reliance on the 
one hand, contrition and bitter self-reproach on the other. 
Listen to the happier note. 

“And let all them that put their trust in Thee rejoice; 
they shall ever be giving of thanks because Thou defendest 
them; they that love Thy name shall be joyful in Thee. For 
Thou, Lord, wilt give Thy blessing unto the righteous: and 
with Thy favourable kindness wilt Thou defend him as with 
a shield.” 

What a glow of confidence there is in these sentences. 
Do we ever feel what the writer of these words felt? Take 
our literature—the best of it—our science, our poetry, our 
history as we write it, and it seems as if the men who enjoy 
what we enjoy and the men who read and wrote and enjoyed 
the Psalms were different beings. 

Personal religion, the religion of the men who wrote the 
Psalms, this, it seems to me, is wanting. We need to live 
with the sense of God as an ever-present factor in our lives. 
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We have more than the Psalmist had, for we have “ Christ 
and Him crucified.” But the form and fashion of religious 
life must be of less importance than its intimacy and inward- 
ness. The eyes must look up to God. The hands must 
stretch out to God. The spirit must seek communion with 
God. In a humble degree we must approach to the feeling 
of the man who wrote: “Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 
and there is none upon earth I desire in comparison with 
‘Thee:”” 

I suppose all of us who think at all wonder what will be 
the next great religious movement in our country. The 
present state of things is unlikely to last. When “ the hour 
is come,” we have not long to wait for “‘ the man.” 

Well, just as the eighteenth century, with its wonderful 
intellectual restraint and reasonableness, needed a Wesley to 
give the touch of enthusiasm that it lacked, so may it not be 
that God will in this twentieth century raise up some enthu- 
siast, who shall show how the fervid belief in a personal God 
is not only compatible with all the results of scientific dis- 
covery, but will explain those results and show how all have 
a place in the great plan. 

It seems presumptuous to hazard this conjecture, but I 
have put it in this way to emphasise my point, which is the 
imperious, imperative need of some fire in our religion. If 
St. Paul or St. Peter were to come into this church now and 
ask of us: ‘‘ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye be- 
lieved? ’”’ would not some of us be constrained to answer, as 
those half-instructed Christians of old: “‘ We have not so 
much as heard if there be any Holy Ghost.” Yet the 
measure of our failure, nay, of our guilt, is far greater, in 
that we should know no other answer! 
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We have learning and devotion and philanthropy, the 
love of our neighbour manifests itself splendidly, but there 
seems danger of the first commandment dropping out: 
“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind.” 

Note the last two conditions: “‘ with all thy strength and 
with all thy mind.” How much strength do we put into our 
efforts to love God? How much mind? 

Are we not rather inclined to regard it as a question with 
which the mind can have nothing to do? Yet, as with 
science, as with art, so far more with the highest and best of 
all God’s gifts, it remains true that a man’s achievement is 
limited only by three things, his capacity, his training, and 
his will. Remember, his w7ll. As Professor James says: 
“The question of having moral beliefs at all or not having 
them is decided by our will.” 

Try to love God with all your heart, with all your soul, 
with all your strength, and with all your mind, and you shall 
find a deeper, fuller, broader, higher life; and in that life the 
peace which passes all understanding. 
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““ Then Simon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.”—John vi. 68. 


SoME few years ago men talked as if religion was a process 
through which the world had to pass in its childhood. It 
was supposed to be a necessary part and parcel of the disci- 
pline through which and by which the human race was to be 
brought on its way to a higher state of development, but only 
a preliminary stage, and we in our superior wisdom could 
afford to give it up. It was supposed to be as unsuited to the 
maturity of the world as the toys and the cradle are to a full 
grown man. I do not think we hear these assertions now so 
often as we did. And the reason I take to be this: the 
religious advocates have grown less dogmatic and the non- 
religious party less self-confident. In fact, both have taken 
up a humbler attitude, and are more willing to be “ taught 
of God.” No, my friends, religion is mot an emotion of the 
childhood of mankind which its riper years have outgrown. 
I believe all men desire earnestly a faith which shall 
satisfy the mind, and which shall give it something besides 
hearsays and unproved assumptions. As Dr. Sanday says: 
“Tt seems to me, as I look abroad over Christendom, that 
there is a quite wishful readiness to catch the note of real and 
living Christianity wherever it appears. There is that kind 
of hush over the spirits of men in which even a whisper that 
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yet at the same time the judgment is severe. We must not 
suppose that anything of doubtful sincerity will make its 
way.” 

I believe every word of this to be true. There zs a quite 
wishful readiness to catch the note of real and living Chris- 
tianity. Therefore it is a great privilege to be living at this 
time. I am no pessimist. Some years ago there did seem 
ground for fear, but now religion has come to be recognised 
as needful for man in every age. We do not pretend to have 
outlived it. We feel that if we were a thousand times better 
and a thousand times wiser than we are now that we should 
still have much to learn from Christ. 

People doubt and inquire, and ask to have difficulties ex- 
plained, it is true, but what is to be learned without doubts 
and inquiries and demands for explanation? Nothing. So 
the duty of the teacher is to recognise the position and to 
meet men half way. 

There are two methods of teaching Christianity—by the 
way of the creeds or by the way of the Gospels. Of course, 
if there were no Gospels there could be no creeds. But it 
makes all the difference in the world whether we make the 
acquaintance of Christianity creed fashion or Gospel fashion. 
Those who magnify Church authority, never mind whether 
in Rome or in England, say, learn the creeds, believe the 
creeds, repeat the creeds. They embody the faith which 
you dare not question or refuse. 

_ I venture to say, go a step further back, read and teach 
your children, and re-read and ponder the life of Jesus Christ. 
Put the Gospel before the creed. All that is of life and 
death importance can be found there, taught with a human 
voice, with the distinctness and the reserves which man 
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needs. The reserves are perhaps as important as the revela- 
tions ! 

There are two sides on which religion may be viewed, its 
miraculous side and its moral side. The tendency of men in 
these days is to look less at the first than the second. Weare 
not so much impressed by wonder-works as by moral precepts 
and right conduct. We prefer to think of Christ fearless 
in rebuking wrong and patient under provocation than to 
recall Him feeding five thousand or walking on the sea! 

I am not disposed to blame this attitude of mind. The 
human Christ mingling with men in common haunts and 
daily callings speaks to the heart. He is most to us when, 
tried and tempted, He rises superior to trial and temptation. 
It is most practical and precious to feel that ‘“‘ we have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” 

Many of the doctrines of Christianity are to be found in 
earlier religions. This is nothing to the discredit of such 
doctrines, it only shows that they appeal to the common 
wants of humanity. They meet requirements and needs that 
have been felt from the beginning. Take the three great 
doctrines: the Fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of man; 
a future life. 

Was not the crying want of man some uniting principle? 
Something that would hold them together; some power man 
can trust, love, fear, and obey. The “‘ gods many and lords 
many ” of the heathen were sources of disunion and mischief. 
They were creations of man’s passions, or local tribal deities 
to be appealed to when men were at war amongst themselves 
to bring them fortune and luck in their conflicts with their 
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rivals. Even in the Old Testament God is the God of Israel, 
the Lord God of the Hebrews, who is stronger than the gods 
of Egypt. Christ sweeps much of this away, or rather 
explains the truth man had dimly seen: God is our Father. 
The simple words we teach children to lisp in infancy are the 
truest and deepest words ever spoken. The child who lifts 
up his little hands and prays to our Father which art in 
Heaven has a key put into his hands whereby to unlock 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which no philosopher 
can reckon. 

When Jesus stood in the garden on the morning of the 
resurrection and said to Mary Magdalene: “‘I ascend unto 
My Father and your Father and to My God and your God,” 
he summed up His teaching. He affirmed the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God. He brought out, by the words 
“My ” and “ your” Father, the correlative doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man; and by His appearance there and then 
victorious over the grave He assured us of a future life. 

It may seem a misrepresentation to speak of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man as a very practical outcome of the 
Gospel at a time when there is so much war and dissension in 
the world; but compare the present state of matters at its 
worst with the past at its best, and you will see that Christ’s 
teaching has borne fruit. People try—often in a blundering 
way, but still they do try—to soften the asperities of war, to 
think of the wants even of enemies, to do in some faint 
degree as they would be done by. Even in that world of 
warring passion and hateful selfishness, the heart of man, 
Christ’s teaching has produced results. The Sermon on the 
Mount was not wasted breath! 

Man has caricatured Christ’s teaching often, but a carica- 
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ture which is honestly intended to be a copy of a high ideal 
is better than the contented acceptance of a low one. 

Then about the third point, a future life. I said a few 
minutes ago that the Gospel was as remarkable for its re- 
serves as its revelations. This is, of course, especially note- 
worthy in the Saviour’s utterances concerning another life. 
We have hints, suggestions, as much as we can bear, but 
much is left veiled in parable. But can we not be thankful 
that Christ gives no encouragement to those who, in the 
strong language of a modern writer, “ Daub with rude 
colours the solemn chambers of human destiny.” Should 
we be better off if Christ had given us an Inferno and a Para- 
diso in the manner of Dante? 

We may outgrow creeds, we can never outgrow the teach- 
ing of Christ. There is so much of it that the world even 
now hardly seems to have begun to understand. If you are 
perplexed by what people tell you is Christianity, or feel it 
impossible to accept certain creeds, the remedy is very 
simple. Read again to yourself the New Testament, especi- 
ally the Gospels, and consider for yourself the teaching of 
Christ. Such revelations of the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and a future life are surely not suited 
only to the childhood of the world; they are suited to all 
ages and all times. “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 


ON SILENCE 


‘“* A time to keep silence.’’—Eccles. iii. 7. 


Tuoucu the book of Ecclesiastes is a very melancholy book, 
it is a book which a wise man would do well to read over once 
a year. Few persons imagine now that it bears the weight 
of King Solomon’s authority, but the reflections are appro- 
; priate to the character of the supposed monarch—a world- 
weary sage who had once “‘ trod the ways of glory ” and had 
found rank and philosophy alike unsatisfactory. This morn- 
ing I take a sentence from the chapter which is devoted to the 
doctrine of opportuneness. “For all manner of things and 
their opposites there are set times in the course of nature.” 

I take the words as a motto for a sermon on the extreme 
importance of silence. There never was a period, I think we 
may safely say, in the world’s history when this quality was 
valued less. The love of talk is extended over all classes and 
ranks and occupations. When the doors of Parliament are 
shut members are required to make speeches outside. 
Writers are not only to work in their studies, but are com- 
pelled to lecture. Any man or woman who has achieved 
anything, or established a reputation for having achieved it, is 
obliged by the imperious interviewer to tell all about himself 
or herself. And in private life the babble is incessant. Let 
us stop for a moment and think about all this. Do we not 
lose depth and dignity by this perpetual tongue activity? 
Well said Carlyle: “In all thy perplexities, do thou thyself 
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but hold thy tongue for one day. On the morrow how much 
clearer are thy purposes and duties, and how much rubbish 
those two mute workmen, silence and concealment, have 
swept away.” 

| Now let me tell you what in my. judgment are the times to 
keep silence. First and foremost, when anything has been 
committed to your keeping. You may say a man of the 
world never tells anything to another that he would not have 
shouted on the house-tops. Perhaps not, but we are not all 
men of the world. There are times when we must confide 
in some one, and when the injunction not to mention a cir- 
cumstance is given with the belief that it will be respected. 
How sadly often we are deceived; how very loose is the 
average man’s estimate of a prohibition which should be the 
most sacred thing in the world! It is a serious matter to 
disregard this expressed wish. There are many graver faults 
that in practical life do less mischief than the inability to 
observe the simple request, ‘‘ Don’t mention it.”’ But the 
fault is as old as human nature. When our Saviour was on 
earth He healed the sick whenever they were brought to 
Him; but for some reason which we do not know, though we 
may readily guess it, He did not want His cures blazed 
abroad. We read “ He charged them that they should tell 
no man, but the more He charged them, so much the more a 
great deal they published it.” 

You might have thought that if a man owed the greatest 
possible boon to another—such a boon as being cured of a 
grievous disease—he would respect the one simple request 
of his benefactor to keep his name secret; but no, out it 
must come. “J know something nobody else knows. I 
have found out the secret,” and so the solemn prohibition is 
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neglected. A God-man may tell us to keep silence, but for 
all that the babbling tongue will say, “ It is a time to speak.” 
I am going to say something you will not at once see the 
truth of, but which, nevertheless, I believe to be undeniable. 
The spread of true religion is hindered by the want of reti- 
cence of the religious. You will say at first this is untrue. 
Religious persons are too silent, not too talkative. We want 
bold, outspoken confessors; we want tongues never weary of 
singing the Redeemer’s praises. We want the fullest and 
widest publicity to be given to the Gospel message. Shame- 
facedness and reserve are the commonest faults. Wait a 
moment. Suppose a person really very much interested in 
the greatest of all questions, “‘ What shall I do to be saved.” 
Or suppose he has, as thousands have to-day, real, genuine 
doubts and difficulties about the faith of the Gospel, what 
keeps him from seeking counsel? The dread that if he con- 
fides his doubts to a religious person the whole will be talked 
over at a prayer meeting and treated as a “ case; ” handled 
without any delicacy of touch in a religious coterie, and made 
the subject of religious gossip; perhaps, if any one has a 
ready pen, reproduced in a tract or a leaflet. I honestly 
believe this has kept many persons from going to ask counsel 
of a religious friend! The thing required is a perfect trust in 
the silence of the person chosen, and a deep sense of the 
sacredness of spiritual confidence. We should have absolute 
trust in our religious counsellor—just as we trust a lawyer 
with our business affairs and a physician with our medical 
history; we should learn to trust a religious friend, and, of 
course, a clergyman above all, with the secrets of the inner 
life. I hope and believe this confidence is growing, but there 
is much to be desired yet in this matter. When you are en- 
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trusted with a secret—with any communication, never mind 
how trivial, in confidence, it is “a time to keep silence.” 
But there are many other times. For instance, when in 
the gossip of society a statement is made which we do not 
know to be true, but which we do know to be unkind. It 
may be amusing, it may be witty, it may be capable of being 
tossed about between the different speakers so as to sparkle 
in various lights and colours; but suppose it is cruel, likely 
to give pain. Do not give it the sanction of an approving 
word: this is a time to keep silence. Closed lips are signifi- 
cant, and if ill-natured speeches are not encouraged by in- 
nuendos and amplifications, they fall pointless to the ground. 
And, of course, there is the duty of holding our peace ex- 
pressed by the well-known text, ‘‘ Charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins.” God forbid we should condone what is 
evil, but we need not be hunting out and looking for the 
faults and wrongdoings of others. It is dreadful sometimes 
to think how, directly a name is mentioned, some real or 
supposed lapse is tacked on to it. “‘ He was the man who 
did so and so; she was the woman who said so and so.” The 
wrongdoing is always recollected, the kind act or the forbear- 
ing act thrust aside. When shall we rid ourselves of these 
habits? When shall we feel that charity “ rejoiceth not in 
iniquity,” that is to say, does not find pleasure in ugly stories 
and questionable insinuations; but is always happiest when 
we make the best of our neighbours, and give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Let me take youastep further. In Christ’s 
school we are always progressing. There is no fixed point 
where we stop. We are always being, as it were, promoted 
from the lower room to the higher. And we are to learn the 


highest and hardest graces by practising first some that are 
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not so high and not so hard. This is illustrated by this gift 
of silence. We have passed three trials in review—first, the 
silence which is to be observed when a confidence is com- 
mitted to us; second, the silence when unkind words are 
said of others; third, the silence which covers the known 
faults of another and flings over them the veil of a large 
charity. Yet neither of these exercises of the gift of silence 
are the highest: to see that we must go into Pilate’s judgment 
hall. We must see the Saviour bound with cords, crowned 
with thorns, dressed in the scarlet robe, and we must read 
the story of what happened. 

“‘ And when He was accused of the chief priests and elders 
He answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto Him, Hearest 
Thou not how many things they witness against Thee? 
And He answered him never a word.” That is the most 
sublime spectacle in the world. There is nothing like that 
scene in recorded history. The silence of the Saviour is the 
greatest of all silences, and in the humblest and faintest 
degree we can copy it. When we are charged unjustly, when 
hard words are flung at us, we can repress the disposition to 
retaliate, we can keep down the word that if spoken might 
work untold mischief. There is a strange power in silence 
under provocation, and I believe it is a power resulting from 
sympathy between our humanity and the human Christ. If 
when malicious words are darted at us we hold our peace, 
believe me, a mighty battle is going on within us between the 

spirit of evil and our better angel. And during that pause 
we make a step towards. heaven or towards hell, and a word 
for good or evil is written in the Judgment Book of Ererniry. 
The strong ones of earth, yes, and the strong in the sight of 
God, are those who know how to keep silence when it is pain 
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and grief to them. Imustend. I want these sermons to be 
useful in the daily whirl and worry of occupied lives. There 
are temptations starting up every moment to speak un- 
advisedly. You may have a dozen before you sleep to-night. 
As a talisman, call up the picture of the silent Christ. ‘‘ Con- 
sider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” 


ON WORRY 


“ Be not therefore anxious for the morrow, for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’~ 
Matt. vi. 34. 


IF we read the accounts of our Saviour’s life carefully we 
find that a large portion of His time was employed in giving 
His disciples and the people who listened to Him practical 
lessons for daily use. Some of us are apt to think of Him 
exclusively as our great High Priest and as a miracle worker, 
or healer; but He was also the sympathetic friend of man. 
It is to be regretted that the clause or article, ‘‘ Who lived 
amongst men,” which appeared in the Palestine Creed, was 
struck out of the Eastern Creed at the Council of Nicea. 

Thus, if the preacher would follow the Master’s example, 
sermons should be largely occupied with counsels to enable 
men to eradicate the faults and tide over the difficulties that 
spring up in the day’s work. Our Lord in this sentence, 
“* Be not over anxious about to-morrow,” which is an excel- 
lent instance of this homely teaching, warns us against the 
commonest of all faults, worrying ourselves about troubles 
that may never happen. 

It cannot be concealed that people who are sound and 
orthodox in all their beliefs, who have no doubts about the 
incarnation, the resurrection, and so on, are often in prac- 
tice discontented self-tormentors. Their religious being 
seems divided into two distinct compartments; one con- 


tains the doctrines confessed every Sunday, the other con- 
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tains the precepts ignored all through the week. I plead for 
breaking down the wall of partition between faith and 
practice. Do not let your faith only assure you of the truth 
of the articles of the creed. The faith that is required of you 
is not only an intellectual assent to certain propositions, it is 
a living belief in a Father which should keep you from fret- 
fulness and over-anxiety in common life. 

Of all those who crowd out to Cairo every winter I have 
no doubt many come out partly to escape from themselves; 
not to cure bodily illnesses, but to avoid the mental wear 
and tear of this nervous age. I use the expression “ nervous 
age,” but I do not want the phrase to mean too much. For 
it is too much the fashion to find a physical reason for every- 
thing. Temperament, heredity, some weakness of a bodily 
organ, are all accused of being the causes of this fault. 
There is, of course, a large measure of truth in this: the dis- 
contented, fretful, over-anxious temper may proceed, and 
often does proceed, from bodily ailment or some defect in 
our constitution; but, making allowance for all this, we 
ought to call faults, faults; and diseases, diseases; not to 
ignore the origin of our worry, which is simply want of faith 
in God. For, believe me, whether you have good health or 
bad health, there is no remedy against worry like a strong 
living belief in a strong loving God. 

Cast all your care upon Him. But it is useless to tell us to 
cast our care on God unless we really and truly believe that 
He cares for us. There may be some people here to whom, 
as Carlyle said, “this universe is a great unintelligible 
Perhaps, and the heavens overarch us only as an astro- 
nomical timekeeper, a butt for Herschel’s telescopes to shoot 
science at.”” This is crudely put, in the writer’s manner, but 
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it does represent the notion of many. Though they speak 
reverently, almost devoutly, of Nature, and the language 
they use would at first seem to apply to a personal God, we 
find on further inquiry that they know Him not. They can 
only conceive of Law, or Nature, or Force, or some other 
abstraction. 

I am only going to refer to this in passing, and to say that 
such men have no resource outside themselves in times of 
sorrow and anxiety. No man can cast his care upon an It. 
If a man does not believe in God, when the pressure of care 
becomes too heavy for him to bear it alone one of two results 
will follow; either the creed will break down or the man will 
break down. Hence we have so often seen unbelievers 
commit suicide. Take God out of the world, and you will 
have no one on whom you can with any hope of satisfaction 
cast your Care. 

But though we may never have said what the fool says in 
his heart, though rarely with his lips, ‘‘ There is no God,” do 
we really believe that ‘‘ God cares for me?” It is easier to 
believe that God cares for the universe as a whole than to 
believe that He cares for individuals. We can think of Him 
as a commander ordering the armies of heaven, but it is an 
effort to believe our individual selves are objects of His care. 
No, my friends, He is not a mighty general, He is a Father, 
and He has room in His infinite heart for each one of us. It 
is a mistake to suppose that some cares are too insignificant 
to take to God in prayer. The worries caused by our sur- 
roundings, by uncongenial people, by bad tempers, by fretting 
money difficulties, by anxieties for our future and the future 
of our children and friends—nothing is too small, not even 
the annoyance caused by gossip or affronts. Nothing is 
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beneath His care who notes the fall of a sparrow, and 
numbers, in Oriental phrase, the hairs of our head. And 
there is all the more reason to take these trifles to God, 
because they give us annoyance out of all proportion to 
their size. 

I have read somewhere a very quaint proverb: ‘‘ White 
ants pick a carcase quicker and cleaner thana lion.” Do you 
see the force of the saying? It means that little cares may 
even more effectually destroy our peace than a single great 
trouble, if, in a mistaken reverence for God’s greatness 
(which is really unbelief) we refuse to cast them upon Him. 

And in so doing we shall often see our cares and worries in 
a different light and realise how unnecessary some of them 
are. For what is it, too often, that men worry about? 
Christ goes to the root of the matter. It is “‘ to-morrow; ” 
almost always “‘ to-morrow.” 

Sometimes it is the dread of an impending family trouble. 
Perhaps we are more or less dependent on some one’s life— 
it may be the life of some one in delicate health. What shall 
we do when this life is taken? All sorts of sad possibilities 
present themselves to us. 

Or there is the commonest of all anxieties, money trouble. 
If we have to live on less than we have now, how shall we 
bear it? This fear hovers like a spectre over many. Yet 
these are at least real troubles. We must not let ourselves 
*“ worry,” but the effort not to do so is a hard one, and de- 
serving of real sympathy. But how about those who make 
their own worries—and these, believe me, are far the greater 
number? Until we have realised that it is a sin to fret, we 
shall always be ready to find subjects for fretting, no matter 
how foolish. Some women will worry half the day over 
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their dress; some men will worry because they think some 
one has not treated them with the consideration to which 
their position entitles them or because they have not got 
some place they want. 

Or perhaps the self-tormentor looks backwards as well as 
forwards to increase the gloom of his situation, and harks 
back over some blunder of his forefathers which has made 
him poor instead of rich. For if a man wzll worry, there is 
no limit to the distance he will travel to seek occasion for 
discontent. Past, present, and future are ransacked. If 
something had been done fifty years ago which was mot done 
by some one who is dead and buried, our life would be 
pleasant, not difficult. If something should happen—which 
may never happen—in the future, in ten or twenty years 
hence, we shall have a hard time! All these forms of dis- 
content are forbidden by the Saviour. Be not over anxious 
about anything. 

My friends, it is impossible to say this counsel is not needed 
—indeed, if it was needed in Palestine in the first century it 
is trebly necessary now. The. stress and strain of body and 
mind are increasing daily. There are so many more things 
in our world than there were in the old world that there are 
of necessity more anxieties. Each morrow that dawns has 
ever-increasing possibilities of failure, loss, and disappoint- 
ment, It is harder to obey the command not to be over 
anxious than ever. This is recognised in America. One 
hears of ‘“‘ the gospel of relaxation; ”’ of the “ don’t worry ” 
movement; of people who repeat to themselves, “ Youth, 
health, vigour,” when dressing in the morning as their motto 
for the day, And I am glad to say more people are recog- 
nising it to be bad form to speak of disagreeable sensations, 
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or to make much of the ordinary inconveniences of life. So 
far so good. I think we are the gainers by all this. 

But move the subject up into a higher plane. Is it possible 
that Christ forbade men to be anxious about their moral and 
spiritual future? Did He say: ‘Do not be over anxious 
about what awaits you after this life?” He guards Himself 
against any misconception in the same passage by saying: 
“* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness ” 
and so on. If we give the first place in our thoughts and 
anxieties to the kingdom of God and to true righteousness, 
we shall find the little worries of life fall into the background 
of their own accord. 

But can we be too anxious about our future in the next 
world? In one sense I think we can. If care for our in- 
dividual soul’s salvation makes us neglect our duty to others 
and ignore the claims of our brethren upon us, we are wrong. 
If, in fact, we worry over our personal future welfare so that 
our present duties are undone, and our membership with 
others in Christ ignored, we are losing our sense of propor- 
tion, and whenever we lose our sense of proportion we are in 
peril. This is the danger of ascetic Christianity. 

But over anxiety about our soul’s future is not likely to be 
a general fault! The daily business, the daily routine of 
work or pleasure, engross most of us, and to these Christ’s 
message is distinct. Do not pile up so many things over 
your head that you cannot see the sky. Keep God in your 
life. If you do this—not else—it is safe to say “ take short 
views of things.” Do not look too far forward or too far 
back, but on the little spot before our feet where there are 
duties to be done and others to be helped. 

If you find yourself worrying about anything, lift up your 
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heart at once to God in prayer about it. If you feel it is too 
small to pray about, then you may be very sure it is too 
small to worry about, and you should at once pray to be for- 
given for over anxiety, and for serenity of mind. If your | 
worry is to know which decision is the right one to make, 
pray for a right judgment, and then do your best and leave 
the issue to God. Cultivate the beauty of a quiet mind, 
both for your own sake and the sake of those about you. 
The secret is always the same: “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


ON PERSEVERANCE 


“But ye, brethren, be not weary in well doing.’’—2 Thess. iii. 13. 


Ir is not easy to find a more appropriate motto than this for 
the beginning of a new Cairo season. Ina sense the occasion 
resembles the beginning of a University term. It is the 
opportunity for counsels and cautions needed by us all just 
before the opening of a time of hard work and recurring 
trials of faith and temper. We are set here as lights in a 
dark world—none know how dark who have not tried to 
work here. How great the gain will be if all our lights burn 
clear and full with the white radiance of perfect light upon 
the way to God. Our position is a peculiar one. We are 
here attached to various departments and services with the 
professed object of trying to improve the country we are in 
—and to do this in a perfectly unobtrusive and unostentatious 
manner. We are not to begin by trying to alter the beliefs 
of the people. We are to try and win them to better ways 
by example, for precept is not allowed to us. We are to 
show them the more excellent way, but ours is not a propo- 
ganda. It is an object lesson. 

We have been at it for some years now, and when we com- 
pare the past with the present we find no slight evidence 
that much has been done. We have every reason to thank 
God and take courage. But at the same time we are con- 


scious that much remains to be attempted. To begin with, 
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let there be no doubt about our aims. This is always one of 
the most difficult of the many tangled questions that beset 
us. We have to be clear, each one of us, that we want to do 
right. It is so easy to lose sight of the real end and aim, and 
to be misled by ends and aims that look like the real thing 
and are not. To be plain, our own interests have a plausible 
way of looking just like the interests of the country, com- 
munity, or service, which we should put first. First and 
foremost, let us do the work we are paid to do as well as we can. 
The true aim to keep in view is excellence in this. No pre- 
eminence in amusements or accomplishments can take the 
place of the imperative necessity of doing our duty in the 
state of life to which we are called, and giving our minds to it, 
so that it is no task-work, but something we take a pride in 
doing well. When anything is thoroughly well done, with- 
out a point scamped or a detail left unfinished, we do our 
work with pleasure, and something more. People do not 
read Carlyle much now, but his great text, “‘ Work is wor- 
ship,” is true. To do the day’s work—not something else— 
as well as we can do it, is in the best sense to obey St. Paul, 
and not to be weary in well doing. This is divine service. 
Not only our prayers in church and in private are services— 
every piece of real duty faithfully done is a divine service. 
And there is plenty of good work done in this spirit in Egypt 
to-day. In the country districts with many and many of 
our countrymen thorough is the word. No one who sees a 
man, who has been at work all day in the heat of summer, sit 


down cheerily to deal with a pile of correspondence in 


English and Arabic before he sleeps can doubt the excellence 
of the spirit that animates the worker! I am dwelling on 
this for the plain reason that this is a form of well doing in 
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the process of which we may be inclined to faint and in which 
we want the cheering cry, “ Be not weary.” 

There are hours of exhaustion and despair, as all workers 
know, and unless there is the underlying belief that we are 
under the Master’s eye and doing in our little niche the work 
on which His approving glance may fall, we shall wax weary 
and “ faint in our minds.” I allow for mere dogged resolu- 
tion doing wonders, but it is so much easier if we believe, 
without parade or pretence, that it is a piece of work done 
under God for our neighbour’s service. But to work hard 
is not the whole of well doing. The work must not only be 
well done, it must be done in the right spirit. We must not 
only be industrious, we must be patient and good-tempered. 
On the monument of the great theologian, Vinet, I lately read 
the words: “‘ I desire a man to be master of himself that he 
may the better serve others.” 

Let us then keep ourselves well in hand. With the people 
we have to deal with specially, the duty of keeping one’s 
temper has to be learned. It is tremendously difficult. It 
seems often as if those around us had an extraordinary gift 
of discovering the weak places in our armour. They excel 
in the art of provocation. So much the more reason for the 
exercise of will power. All violent outbursts of oaths, etc., 
weaken our authority over others and injure ourselves. 
Equable temper is a necessity if we would rule and by ruling 
serve others. Here the great lesson is try and try again. If 
we fail to keep ourselves in hand fifty times we may do it 
the fifty-first time, and the second victory will be easier 
than the first. 

We have all heard of “the irritability of Africa.” Well, 
to know that we are specially liable to a particular tempta- 
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tion here ought to be a help to us in guarding against it. I 
say to you what I say to myself—try to fight against the 
temptation to lose your temper. The greater provocation 
you have received, the more honour to you if you can over- . 
come your anger and make up your mind to take no notice 
of the hasty words. If we cannot forgive each other, how 
can we expect God to forgive us. I know the difficulties of 
all this. In our Eastern home the conditions of life, the 
heat, and weariness, and worry make us irritable and so 
easily provoked. It costs us an effort to keep silence, or to 
return a soft answer, or to write a conciliatory letter. These 
things seem small, but they make up character. Every vic- 
tory over temptation strengthens it. And the object and 
test of all true religion is conduct. 

Remember, we cannot work unaided in this matter, nor 
need we. The promises of God are many, and they assure 
us that no honest effort to do right will be unaided. “In 
due time we shall reap if we faint not.” God knows the 
times when we have yielded to laziness and temper, and lost 
heart and courage and said, “It is no use trying.” In fact, 
when we have forgotten the verse, ‘‘ Be not weary in well 
doing.” Let us try and remember also to encourage others 
in well doing. A word of such encouragement often makes 
the whole difference between grudging and good-tempered 
service, not only between employer and employed, not only 
between parents and children, but between husband and 
wife. Much happiness and confidence is lost owing to the 
man’s taking his wife’s attention, his own love for wife and 
child, too much for granted, and forgetting to give expres- 
sion to what has become a part of his life. He neglects, in 
fact, the “ word in season; ” for this should not be, as some 
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seem to think, a text hurled at a person’s head, but a sen- 
tence reminding another that we have remembered them on 
an anniversary, or anticipated a wish they hesitated to 
express. 

Be not weary in well doing. What was the most touching 
reproach ever uttered by the Saviour: “‘ Could ye not watch 
with me one hour. . . .” 

You remember the story in the book of Daniel. Here you 
have a situation something like our own, a little group of men 
in a strange Eastern land trying to teach by example. We 
have never been called on to meet so great a trial as they 
were, to give up their own religion or be burnt to death. God 
grant that we should not fail if we were. But consider how 
beyond all help they seemed as the fire closed about them. 
Yet there was some one with them even there—a fourth 
figure bore them up, even the form of the Son of God. 


THE GATE OF DEATH 


“« Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his 

life for My sake shall find it.”—Matt. xvi. 25. 
Durinc the recent months one thought has ever been forcing 
itself upon us. It has been the thought of the tragedy of 
the Far East: the ghastly war between Russia and Japan. 
Every morning some new phase has been presented, and 
every phase has been dreadful to think of. We read the 
numbers of the killed in the great battles—twenty thousand 
there, thirty thousand in another place, and so on—and we 
ask in dire perplexity, what is the value of human life? If 
it is lavished so freely in a struggle of rival claims, can it be 
sO very precious? 

Does not this expenditure of the lives of men, which has 
been going on for so many months, contradict the idea of 
Divine Power which scrupulously regards every phase of life, 
and notes the fall of the sparrow? 

The subject is difficult, but directly we see a difficulty we 
must not start aside and throw up everything; there is an 
explanation somewhere. I think a solution is suggested in 
the text I read, “ And whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall find it.” 

_It has seemed to me (but I give this merely as a conjecture) 
that what we call a human life should be, if it has been 
rightly lived, the last stage of probation. In this life we are 


told to lay hold of eternal life, but if through no conscious 
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rejection, no wilful denial of the privilege and teaching 
granted to us, we have failed in doing this, or have been cut 
off before we have attained it, it is quite possible that we may 
be turned back into a lower form of life, until those lessons 
are learned which can justify our promotion. 

The man who without Christian assurance has gone out to 
battle and laid down his life at the call of duty, may, we can 
well believe, when he looks back in the final retrospect over 
one life after another, thank God that his ultimate freedom 
was won in that half hour of anguish, instead of in another 
life-time of slow endurance. 

Surely the rule should be,—Be tender and careful of the 
least life dependent on us, but be ever ready at the call of 
duty, which is the call of Christ, to lose our own. 

The example of Christ largely emphasises this doctrine. 
Let me put it before you in a vivid contrast by recalling a 
well-known event. In response to the tears and prayers of 
the women dependent upon him, Christ called Lazarus to 
take up once more the burden of human life which he had just 
laid down. And note, from that day forth, they (the Phari- 
sees and priests) took counsel to put him (Jesus) to death. 
Now life for life, how much more important seemed the life 
of the Lord, Physician and Prophet, than that of the obscure 
Jew whom his sisters mourned. Yet though our Lord was 
so tender and careful of the least life brought to Him, He 
would not stir a finger to save His own. 


“ Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting.’ 


It probably had a beginning ages ago, it may not have 
done with earth until ages have rolled away, and if we lose 


our life, I repeat, in the Master’s words, “‘ We shall find it.” 
) 
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But this must not be an excuse for laziness, for disobedi- 
ence, for selfishness. On the use we make of this life now 
depends the form of the life to come after. And here let me 
mention a difficulty which has probably already occurred to 
you. Some will say: if this is so, if we pass through a series 
of existences until we are fit for life in the immediate presence 
of our Father, why do we not remember them? Why may 
we not profit by the experience we have so hardly gained? 
I think the answer is, that as soon as we are sufficiently per- 
fected to profit by the remembrance we shall remember; but 
that this is not likely to be the case until we have lived our 
last life here, and are ready to pass into the eternal life 
which our Lord holds out to us as the goal of all our efforts; 
though it may only be the beginning of further efforts on a 
higher plane. But though we may not remember, that 
does not say we do not profit by the experience of our past 
lives. Whatever deserves to live in our characters, will live 
wherever we are, and will help us to rise higher in the next 
stage. Some may so strive and soar in their first earthly 
life that they have but one time of probation, and enter 
straight into the joy of their Lord. Some, on the other 
hand, are so absorbed in the perishable shows and attributes 
of this life that they miss the reality. ‘“ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it.” This must ever be kept in mind; 
just as our material world is rounded off in space impene- 
trable—and our highest scientific equipment only deepens 
the mystery of the far-off worlds about us—so is our human 
life conditioned by birth and death. Though we may see 
dimly the eternal life beyond it, we can only deal ourselves 
with the life given to us now. 


In this life we must do our utmost to make it easier for 
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the lives about us, but we must also remember that far-off 
event to which the whole creation moves. We must try to 
live not only for others in this life, but so that the lives of 
others who pass through the school of this world after us may 
find its material condition better, its moral and spiritual 
lessons easier to learn. 


THE LIFE ETERNAL 


“Having promise re the life that now is, and of that which is to 
me.”’—1 Timothy iv. 8. 
THERE are two very important questions :— 

First, Do the majority of the people we meet in the day’s 
round think often and seriously about a future life? 

Second, Does the person who thinks about a future life 
often do his work better than a person who hardly ever 
thinks of it? 

It seems at first sight that most persons are too much 
occupied with daily routine to think of immortality. Cer- 
tainly to many only that which can be measured is real. 
Millions of human creatures seem to have no time to think 
of anything but the provision for the day—where they shall 
get the next meal, how they shall get bread for their children. 
The outlook of these persons, as far as this world is con- 
cerned, does not reach any great distance. But I do not 
think that we can at once say that they have not hours of 
insight. They catch glimpses of a world which will set this 
one right. 

The persons at the opposite pole of society who have 
wealth, leisure, knowledge, have time on their hands, and 
more opportunity than those who lead struggling lives, for 
thinking of the future. Well, do they think often about it? 


My own opinion is that men never thought so much about 
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the future as they do now. I do not say, mind, they always 
think in orthodox grooves; but the subject of our fate after 
death is oftener thought about, oftener talked about, oftener 
written about, than it ever was before. This is owing to the 
decline of conventionality, to the fact that whereas people 
once thought the future life was best left to the preacher on - 
Sundays, they now take it down from the pulpit and out of 
pulpit language, and view it in the light of psychical ree 
search, or as the complement to the doctrine of evolution, at 
all events, as a matter to be reasoned about. 

The favourite creed of people fifteen or twenty years ago 
was this :— 

“We can understand the material world, that is, the place 
wherein we are called upon to work, the senses God has given 
us to discern the things of this world. We can see, hear, 
touch, feel, and handle them, and they present a world of 
study enough to occupy the brightest intellect for the longest 
life. Yes! for myriads of lives. So why trouble about any- 
thing else? 

We are put upon the earth. If, after a long time, we 
understand it better than our fathers did, and can make a 
brother man understand a piece of it a little better, we shall 
not have lived in vain. 

This was the creed of the best people say in the sixties. 
This does not quite satisfy men now. They want to get a 
peep behind the veil. To quote a recent essay on the 
subject :— 

“The most significant thing in spiritual evolution is that 
we have a creature actually existing who has become dis- 
satisfied with his environment, and has deliberately pro- 
jected himself into a new environment. His Past and his 
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Present are not enough for him. He consciously lays hold 
of the Future.” 

The reason why men deliberately tried to put away the 
thought of a future life in the material generation which we 
are just outgrowing, was because nothing of course can be 
known of the future except by revelation, and the thinkers 
of that generation were trying to do without revelation. 
This, I think, we may say is one of God’s ways of dealing 
with the world. It often happens that a great truth has 
been so misrepresented and misused by men that it is taken 
away from them for a time. This was the case with the 
great truth we are considering—the truth of a future life. 

It had been so terribly misrepresented on the one hand by 
the Roman Church and on the other by the Puritans, that it 
became impossible. People simply refused to think about it, 
and declared since those who believed in it believed what 
was not true, there was no truth to be known! 

It is only by revelation that anything can be known of 
a future life, but even of revelation there are kinds and 
degrees. 

There is what we may call authoritative revelation. There 
is the revelation we get from others, and there is the personal 
revelation which some of us receive for ourselves. 

What I call authoritative revelation is that given to us in 
the recorded words of Jesus Christ. But I think it will sur- 
prise most of us to find how little this is. If you put to- 
gether all the actual teaching of our Lord about a future life, 
omitting those very doubtful verses of St. Mark, you will 
find nothing about a heaven of singing angels, of golden 
streets, of jewelled gates. You will find, I think, only four 
things are told us:— 
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First, that those who have not been punished for their 
sins in this life will be punished in the next, especially for 
sins of selfishness and unneighbourliness. 

Second, that those who have suffered in this life shall be 
comforted. 

Third, that we shall recognise each other in the next life. 

Fourth, that those who have laid hold of eternal life 
here shall pass at once into a higher sphere there. 

He does indeed imply that there is more, very much more, 
to know. “I have many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 

The revelation we get from others is a limitless field, but 
here we must tread warily, and, so far as we can, “ try the 
spirits, whether they be of God.” 

Some things which the author of the book of Revelation 
tells us, we feel are only partial and unsatisfactory attempts 
to express his sense of the glory awaiting those who have 
entered into life eternal. Some simple touches like “ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain,”’? we feel the truth and force of 
at once. 

We get help from St. Paul too, and from other writers 
in the New Testament. But the Revelation did not end 
with the death of these writers. The Holy Spirit in all 
ages has helped men to imagine the future and helps 
them still. 

And now that of late years we have begun to approach 
this subject with humility and prayer, we may expect to 
receive a fresh illumination of the Spirit. Solutions of diffi- 
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culties occur to us, and the veil grows more transparent to 
our enlightened eyes. - But these are the conditions ‘of fresh 
light in this, as in all things pertaining to the Spirit; Humility 
and Prayer. 

Know first what is written for our knowledge, and wait 
earnestly for more light. To him that hath shall be given. 
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